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Too technical for the 


~—<eo COS : 


Board-room? 


We are speaking of refractories. Technical they certainly 

are; and becoming more difficult for the non-specialist to cope 
with every day. Why not, then, leave them to the specialist ? 
Why drag them into the board-room? The difficulty is 

that refractories have so decisive an effect on costs, that no 


management can afford to leave them out of it. 


Fortunately, a specialist can clear the technicalities out of 

the way, so that the essentials — such things as maintenance, 
fuel economy and productivity — stand out clearly. You 

will find many such specialists at Morgan Refractories. As the 
designers and operators of the most up-to-date refractories 
plant in Europe, their conclusions are worth having — if only 
to confirm your own. Their advice is very willingly given. 





ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 
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efractories 


MORGAN REFRACTORIES LTD., NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TEL: NESTON 1406 
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EMPLOYERS’ 


N employers’ manifesto today might reasonably be ex- 
pected to develop into a diatribe, a wail of wrath against 
workers for strikes, excessive wage claims, union re- 

strictive practices, and plain bone-idleness. This week’s state- 
ment from the British Employers’ Confederation is nothing of 
the kind. It is a sober attempt at an assessment of the country’s 
economic situation; and it lays the main share of the blame 
for present difficulties not on organised—or disorganised— 
labour; but on the Government. 

All the symptoms of industrial sickness, BEC diagnoses— 
inflation, the ‘wage-wage spiral,” labour shortages, rising prices 
—are due to poisons spread through the body economic by 
mistaken Government injections. The chief causes of inflation, 
for example, are the high level of national and local Govern- 
ment expenditure and the easy credit policy; these create an 
excessive demand for ‘workpeople’ (BEC’s word: for some 
reason it does not call its members ‘employpeople’); and this 
in turn creates a sellers’ market for labour, leading to higher 
wages, higher prices, inflation at home and pricing-ourselves- 
out-of-export-markets abroad. If the Government would turn 
off the tap—raise Bank rate, restrict credit and reduce its spend- 
ing—everything would come all right. 


* * * 


The Government is damned: but for the trade unions BEC 
has a new note almost of affection; employers and unions are 
fellow-prisoners on the Government’s inflationary tread-mill. 
Elaborating on the BEC statement at a press conference this 
week Mr. George Pollock, the organisation’s director, went so 
far as to say that the most important aim of employers today 
should be to secure good relations with the trade union move- 
ment. Shareholders, he went on, should regard themselves as 
last in the queue for a share of a firm’s profits: lower prices 
and new equipment must take precedence, and of any profits 
that may still remain the worker too is entitled to demand his 
fair share. For the economic situation is perilous: this is no 
time for wrangling! 

But is the body economic so ill as so many people—includ- 
ing the Prime Minister—would have us believe? When Mr. 
Pollock delivered the tediously familiar warning about export 
prices he was asked why it is that American producers are 
always grumbling about unfair competition from low British 
tenders and cheap British goods. His reply was startlingly 
irrelevant: he said that when he had been last in Switzerland 
it was full of Volkswagens. As the Volkswagen has no direct 
British competitor the argument is inadequate; but Mr. Pollock 
could think of no other industry whose exports are being 
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menaced by high prices, until one of his ‘nodders’ at the table 
prompted him, and he added ‘textiles,’ with evident relief. 

‘Pricing-ourselves-out-of-markets’: the phrase has become 
so familiar that it is almost time a single word was invented 
for it. Always the crash is just around the corner; but it does 
not come. And for a good reason: the weakness of the 
country’s export trade lies not in high costs but in inefficiency. 
The average British producer is incapable of keeping his de- 
livery dates; and he is happily oblivious of the advantages of 
market research. 

BEC might have devoted more attention to these problems. 
It might, for example, have begun by exploring ways to revive 
BETRO, whose history provides a salutary cautionary tale. 
The British Export Trade Research Organisation was set up 
after the war with the help of a Government grant: it con- 
ducted thousands of investigations all over the world for indi- 
vidual firms: its reputation soon stood high, and it amply 
repaid the taxpayer for his assistance. But at the end of the 
five-year period that the Government grant covered, BETRO 
decided that an organisation serving private enterprise ought 
to be provided for by private enterprise, not by the State. 
Courageously—and as it turned out foolishly—it threw aside 
its State water-wings, and plunged into business on its own 
account, buoyed up by the praise of the firms it had helped. 
When the time came, however, for them to help BETRO—by 
using its market-research facilities the firms showed no 
enthusiasm. The Korean war had diminished any immediate 
prospect of the expansion of trade; British industry, taking the 
short-term view, decided it could dispense with market re- 
search; and BETRO collapsed. Now, when it is again needed, 
employers find that it is not there to help them. 

Whether the British Employers’ Confederation can do any- 
thing to revive BETRO remains to be seen. It may be tempted 
to claim that the subject does not come within its terms of refer- 
ence—as Mr. Pollock did in the case of restrictive practices. 
Restrictive practices are one of the serious problems industry 
faces today; from the psychological point of view, perhaps the 
most serious, creating as they do a feeling of antipathy to 
employers as a class. Yet Mr. Pollock evaded questions on 
them by saying that they were a matter for the Federation of 
British Industries, and consequently of no concern to BEC. 
This is absurd. They are the responsibility of every employers’ 
organisation, and a very urgent responsibility at that. In fact, 
useful though this BEC statement is as a reflection of current 
trends in employers’ economic thought, the effort spent on 
compiling it might have been better spent on investigating 
restrictive practices, market research, and the other problems 
that face industry. 
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STAGE-PROPERTY SHIELDS 


ROM his trainer’s box in The Times correspondence 
F columns, Captain B. H. Liddell Hart has issued 

another of his instruction manuals for the country’s 
defence team. It is based on a memorandum circulated pri- 
vately some months ago; it may be directly (as it certainly is 
indirectly) connected with this week’s decision to put the 
battleship Vanguard into retirement—a decision in line with 
the policy Captain Liddell Hart has been advocating for 
months past. His thesis is that the great deterrent of the H- 
bomb is foo great—too dangerous for use in minor cases of 
aggression. Therefore a policy of what he calls ‘graduated 
action’ will have to be adopted: the country’s forces must be 
organised to meet any of a variety of threats—global or 
peripheral. As specialist forces to meet every eventuality can- 
not be afforded, it becomes vital that defence planning should 
be realistically selective, choosing weapons to meet particular 
utilitarian needs rather than the requirements of prestige. 

This policy sounds no more than plain common sense; but 
it has received little recognition. As we said in our Defence 
Number last winter, planning remains frightening in its un- 
reality. The Vanguard is a good example. The past war was 
hardly over before the uselessness of battleships had been 
recognised; soon all of them, except the Vanguard, had been 
retired and ‘cocooned.’ The Vanguard was kept partly for pres- 
tige, partly to act as the Admirals’ floating wardroom. She re- 
mained theoretically operational until a couple of years ago, 
when she ran into a storm and ricked her back—the nautical 
equivalent of a slipped disc. Since then it has hardly even been 
pretended that she could ever fight again. Nevertheless she has 
recently been refitted at considerable cost; the latest equipment 
has been installed; scientific refinements have been lavished 
upon her. The cost of this refit and the work that went into 
it have, therefore, been wasted. 

It is hard to blame the Admiralty, which has been in a 
melancholy predicament. After the war it pinned its faith in 
aircraft carriers, and aircraft carriers have shown themselves 
to be a liability, partly because no really suitable aircraft 
have been found for them, partly because the development of 
land-based aircraft has diminished their value. Had the Navy 
concentrated instead on submarines, its position would now 
be much stronger; but the wrong horse was backed. Now it 
will be compelled to recognise the inevitable and concentrate 
exclusively on little ships—a task for which its structure, top- 
heavy with gold braid, is ill-fitted. An overhaul is needed 
there, too. 

The RAF is little better off, but its potential is more difficult 
to assess, as the recent confused controversy on its aircraft 
has shown. A US Commission dismissed the latest British 
fighters—Hunters, Javelins and Swifts—as almost worthless; 
but the Defence Department promptly rose to the Hunter’s 
defence. Whatever the rights and wrongs in this individual 
case, it is clear that all these fighters took so long to mature 
that their period of front-line service must at best be brief— 
far too brief to regard them as profitable investments. In any 
case, their value is limited. Useless in an atomic war, they are 
hardly better suited to conflict on the periphery, for which 
they are too elaborate. The race, as the RAF has found, is not 
always to the Swift; a good old general-purpose aircraft may 
be far more valuable than its costly specialist successor, up- 
to-date but hopelessly temperamental. 

It is of the Army, however, that people tend to think first 
when reform or retrenchment in the Services is mooted. The 
Army finds it hard to demonstrate its usefulness in peace- 
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time; too often its training seems irrelevant or even comical, 
And it is true that much of what it regards as essential training 
is unsuited to modern requirements. In a recent Sunday Times 
article Sir Brian Horrocks made the good point that the easiest 
way for a CO to impress visiting brass-hats is by his station’s 
smartness in drill and spit-and-polish. But the trouble is that 
even if, say, square-bashing is of real value to the recruit, there 
simply is not time nowadays to make him proficient both at 
drill and at all the multifarious duties of the modern soldier, 
There will be even less time if, as now seems inevitable, the 
period of National Service is cut. 

‘At present,’ Captain Liddell Hart’s memorandum ends, 
‘we are getting the worst of both worlds.’ We are trying to 
keep forces available for every possible emergency, but we 
are not training them properly, and we are not giving them the 
weapons through which ‘graduated action’ could be econo- 
mically applied. Any preoccupation with speed, for example, 
is utterly unrealistic. The Canberra flight to New York and 
back between breakfast and supper made a good news story 
but told nothing about the Canberra that was not already 
known. Worst of all, the Government continues to apply 
bromides rather than insist on the drastic reorganisation that 
the Services require. It is time that the country learned that 
neither the Navy nor all the Services together is our ‘sure 
shield.” At present they are stage-property shields, echoing 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. 


CYPRUS 


[os British Government has got into a pretty mess over 
Cyprus. The apparent underestimation in London of the 
violence of Turkish feeling about the island has made 
the confrontation of Greece and Turkey at the London con- 
ference far more damaging to relations between the two 
Governments than was ever anticipated; and it now seems 
unlikely that, after the anti-Greek riots in Istanbul and the 
suspension of the conference, the Balkan Pact will ever 
recover its earlier strength. For this all three Governments 
are to blame. The British have delayed doing anything about 
the problem until feelings were exacerbated. The behaviour 
of the Turkish local authorities in Istanbul and Smyrna during 
the rioting was unworthy of a civilised power. The Greeks 
have shown great unwisdom in following in the wake of the 
parochially-minded Cypriot Ethnarchy and damning the 
consequences of a claim which, they must have known quite 
well, would have a disastrous effect upon their relations with 
their neighbours and upon their position within NATO and 
the Balkan Pact. It should be no secret to the Greek Govern- 
ment that, if a choice had to be made between Greece and 
Turkey as allies in the Eastern Mediterranean, it is Turkey, 
the stronger and richer power, that would be chosen. 
However, it is no use crying over spilt milk. Both Greece 
and Turkey have been shocked into a more conciliatory mood, 
apologetic Notes have passed, and the two Governments are 
evidently concerned to extinguish the flames that so suddenly 
broke through from the molten history lying beneath the crust 
of an expedient alliance. Of course, the damage will not be 
easily undone, and further incidents in Cyprus might have 
repercussions on the mainland. The British administration 
there must, on the one hand, prevent any outbreaks of terrorism 
(especially of an inter-racial character), and, on the other, push 
ahead with its plan for local self-government. There may be 
some chance that this would receive the support, if not of Arch- 
bishop Makarios and his fanatical followers, then of the 
Left-wing trade union elements. Unfortunately there is 
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now no chance of inducing either Greece or Turkey to 
serve on a tripartite supervisory commission of assessors, 
as was proposed in the British plan. When tempers have cooled 
a little, it may be time to try once again to reach agreement. 


Portrait of 


N a week which has seen the lights of Blackpool switched 
| on by M. Malik and Mr. P. G. Wodehouse applying for 
American nationality, peaceful co-existence is more to the 
fore than ever. Dr. Adenauer has been in Moscow, and, though 
the exchanges between him and the Soviet leaders have been 
barbed, with the history of the last twenty years being thor- 
oughly investigated and both sides losing their tempers over 
the question of who committed what atrocity when, the wonder 
is that there should have been any exchanges at all. The talks 
appear to have ended with an agreement to establish diplomatic 
relations and an undertaking by the Russians to restore German 
prisoners of war still remaining in their hands. However, it is 
still not clear whether Marshal Bulganin meant by this the odd 
sixteen thousand ‘war criminals’ he had referred to earlier in the 
talks, or whether the hundred thousand German civilians who 
disappeared during the liberation of Germany by the Soviet 
armies (and whose existence the Russians have up till now 
denied) will also benefit. The request which Marshal Bulganin 
is reported to have made for the return of Soviet displaced 
persons from West Germany and M. Molotov’s demand for 
the stopping of American propaganda operating from the 
Federal Republic may give some indication of the bargain the 
Russians intend to drive in this matter. As to the recognition 
or otherwise of East Germany, according to the official spokes- 
man of the Soviet foreign office ‘both sides maintained their 
position.” Reunification does not seem to have been brought 
much nearer by jovial exchanges between Dr. Adenauer and 
M. Khrushchev on the ancestry of Karl Marx, but, as a West 
German daily has pointed out, it is inevitable that from now on 
the Federal Republic will have an Eastern policy and hence 
a greater freedom of manceuvre in international affairs. 

In Morocco negotiations for removing Sidi Mohammed 
ben Arafa, the present Sultan, have been carried a stage 
further by a letter to him from M. Coty, the President of the 
Republic. This is reported to contain an assurance that he 
will not be replaced by his rival, ben Yussef, and to suggest 
that he should retire to Tangier, while a Council of Guardians 
of the Throne is set up to act in his place. These proposals 
represent the result of much internal bargaining within the 
French Cabinet; in fact, General Koenig, Minister of Defence, 
has already issued a statement that he disapproves of the 
Government’s Moroccan policy, thereby violating both the 
principle of collective Cabinet responsibility and the rules 
of ordinary courtesy between colleagues. Meanwhile, in 
Morocco itself further outrages have taken place, while in 
Algeria the Algerian Communist Party has been suppressed 
on the curious grounds that its very existence involves sup- 
port for Algerian nationalism. A note of warning has been 
struck by the mutiny at the Gare de Lyon of 400 French 
Air Force reservists called up for service in North Africa. 
[his was apparently due to bad management on the part of 
the authorities, but this demonstrable lack of enthusiasm on 
the part of those who would have to do the fighting, if 
Morocco turned into another Indo-China, will certainly 
strengthen the hands of those elements in favour of coming to 
terms with North African nationalism. 

Developments in other parts of the world have neither been 
very startling nor very unexpected. In Cyprus British rein- 
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Till then it is the plain duty of all Governments involved to 
abstain from action that might set off events like those of last 
week. The plans for Mediterranean defence have suffered 
enough already. 


the Week 


forcements have been landing to the accompaniment of a 
good deal of abuse from Athens radio and stones from 
Cypriot youths. The appearance of a Turkish underground 
organisation called Volkan adds another complicating factor 
to an already complex situation. In Malaya the new amnesty 
that has been offered to the terrorists appears to have suffered 
from being signed by the High Commissioner rather than by 
the Chief Minister of the new Government of the Federation. 
and the Buraimi oasis dispute between Britain and Saudi 
Arabia has been the subject of some eloquent pleading by 
Sir Hartley Shawergss at The Hague Court. The Security 
Council has called for a cease-fire in the Gaza area, and the 
Egyptians have announced new regulations for shipping 
entering the Gulf of Akaba: in future they must give seventy- 
two hours’ notice to avoid being fired on by Egyptian batteries. 

King Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia has swept the polls 
at the elections, his party, the Popular Socialist Community, 
having won all ninety-one seats in the new Assembly. Cam- 
bodia is to pursue a policy of neutralism by the simple ex- 
pedient of refusing to recognise either of the two governments 
which claim to represent China or Viet Nam until those 
countries are once again completely united. A novel note has 
been introduced into the Kashmir question by a suggestion 
that bands of Pakistani Satyagrahis should adopt the same 
tactics along the demarcation line as their Indian fellows 
have been doing along the frontier with Goa. On the American 
Continent news includes forest fires in California, a docke7zs’ 
strike on the US east coast and the flaring-up of a perennial 
frontier dispute between Ecuador and Peru. Comedy is pro- 
vided by events in Malta, where Dr. Borg Olivier’s Nationalist 
Party has been accusing the police of allowing Labour Party 
rowdies to break up their meetings — an accusation which, 
when overheard by the acting Prime Minister in a café, caused 
him to summon the police and have the names and addresses 
of Nationalist leaders taken. 


At home the TUC has brought its meeting to a close with 
the platform carrying most of the points it wanted to carry. 
Among these were the rejection of overtures by the Com- 
munist-dominated WFTU and the reaffirmation of belief in 
the principle of industrial arbitration. On the economic front 
the only news is that last month’s trade figures were a little 
better. Mr. Benson, US Secretary of Agriculture, has said that 
there will be ‘fair disposal’ of American surpluses, a state- 
ment which does not seem to have reassured anyone par- 
ticularly. The NCB and NUM are to undertake a joint inquiry 
into the causes of the drop in coal production—not before 
it was time—while the hearts of economists will no doubt be 
suitably gladdened by Mr. Butler’s statement, just before 
setting off for the meeting of the International Monetary Fund 
at Istanbul, that the Government will continue to fight in- 
flation. It has been announced that there are to be more tests 
of atomic weapons at Monte Bello and Maralinga in Australia 
next year. These, however, are not to include tests of hydrogen 
bombs. There have been protests in Wales about the proposal 
to dam the river Vyrnwy in order to supplement Liverpool's 
water supply on the grounds that the memorial chapel to the 
foremost woman hymnologist of Wales, Ann Griffiths, would 
be submerged. However, Wales is not the only place where 
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lifting up eyes unto the hills tends to be ineffectual as a method 
of dealing with the authorities. The ITA and the BBC are 
to meet representatives of the main political parties to try to 
come to an agreement on political broadcasting, but unfor- 
tunately the hill they have to climb over is an even more 
protuberant one than the Liverpool City Council. 


Miscellaneous news includes a denunciation of the breeding 
of monstrosities among dogs, a mutiny by scouts on a training 
ship, and the granting of an ensign’s commission in the US 
Coastguards to Norton Gaston, who had been refused one 
on the grounds that he associated too much with his mother, 
who had innocently belonged to a Communist-controlled 
organisation some years before. The British athletic team that 
went to Moscow was defeated by the Russians by 220 points 
to 141, and the Rumanians managed to draw with the Harle- 
quins on the football field. The prize of the week goes to the 
South Africa Customs, who sent copies of Black Beauty for 
inspection by the censor, What a seditious title! 


FEUILLERE INTELLIGENCE 


SHE HAS presence as few actresses have it today and it was 
enhanced by a beautifully cut black coat and skirt, two 
camellias, a pale blue silk cake of a hat, brown gloves to match 
squirrel brown hair, and a fur. . . Manchester Guardian. 

SHE FLOATED serenely into yesterday’s welcome-to-London 
wearing in the lapel of her simple black suit two white gar- 
denias (‘I’m sorry, but I prefer them to camellias’). . . .— 
Daily Mail. 

HER ENSEMBLE of battered black bag and brown gloves was 
hardly in keeping with Mile Gautier’s romantic chic. . . .— 
Daily Telegraph. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


REFRAIN from describing Mr. Percy Cudlipp as Balaam’s 
] ass, but there is something almost miraculous about the 
way in which he acts as the mouthpiece of Mr. Attlee. 
No sooner is Mr. Attlee back at Cherry Cottage and Mr 
Cudlipp back in London than the two are drawn to each 
other. Off goes Mr. Cudlipp through the quiet haunts of Metro- 
land, through Harrow, Pinner, Northwood, Rickmansworth, 
Chalfont and Latimer, Chesham, Amersham and Chesham 
Bois—oh! the poetry of those names; they would lift any 
peripatetic columnist’s heart—until at last the train draws in at 
Great Missenden. A sleepy porter looks up as he takes Mr. 
Cudlipp’s ticket (third class only on this line, but then what’s 
good enough for: Mr. Attlee is good enough for Mr. Cudlipp). 
and as he watches the tall, upright frame swing down the road 
to Cherry Cottage he hurriedly puts two and two together and 
rushes off to order a copy of next Wednesday’s News Chronicle. 
Last Wednesday he would not have been disappointed. Mr. 
Cudlipp had a scoop. He was able to reveal (i) that Mr. Attlee 
is anxious to retire (‘the sooner the better’), (ii) that Mr. Attlee 
thinks the Labour Party’s new leaders should be men ‘brought 
up in the present age, not, as I was, in the Victorian age,’ and 
(iii) that Mr. Attlee regards himself as ‘to the left of centre, 
which, as Stanley Baldwin once said, is where a party leader 
ought to be.’ 
Few politicians are as good at flying kites as Mr. Attlee. 
Only a few months ago he tested the reaction of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party to the idea that he should retire by a 
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more daring manceuvre than any other 72-year-old party leader 
would have risked. He did not announce his retirement, which 
might have been taken as irrevocable, but merely suggested 
that he should announce the future date of his retirement. The 
manceuvre succeeded brilliantly. The Labour MPs—anq 
notably Mr. Bevan—were on their knees imploring him to stay, 
And how Mr. Attlee makes sure that they will not forget jt! 
‘The party in Parliament,’ he said to Mr. Cudlipp, ‘does not 
want me to go yet, and their view seems to be shared by our 
people in the country. I am completely in the party’s hands’ 
Read those words again. Just let the smug self-confidence of 
them sink in. Those are not the words of a man who really 
wants to retire. Mr. Attlee is at it again: kite-flying. And he is 
clever enough this time to let Mr. Cudlipp hold the String. 
Mr. Attlee never does anything without deliberation and cal- 
culation. The only possible reason why he has chosen this 
moment, so shortly before the Labour Party Conference at 
Margate, is that he is looking to the rank and file—to ‘our 
people in the country’—to affirm their confidence in him in a 
manner which will be unmistakable even to the Daily Mirror. 

Lord Randolph Churchill forgot Goschen. Mr. Attlee, it is 
possible, has forgotten that any given situation can be changed 
merely by restating the facts of that situation explicitly. What 
could previously be ignored has suddenly to be faced. For 
Mr. Attlee to emphasise now the imminence of his retirement, 
whether he means it or not, can only bring into the open the 
discussions of the future leadership which have, during the past 
three months, been carried on in decent secrecy. If this were 
not obvious in itself it should be obvious from the leading 
article in the News Chronicle, commenting on Mr. Cudlipp’s 
revelations, which picked out Mr. Gaitskell as the desirable 
and indisputable successor of Mr. Attlee. Actually, the fact 
of Mr. Gaitskell’s succession, as I said last week, has been 
accepted more and more, even by his enemies, during this 
summer. Even the Bevanites, looking round the alternatives, 
are (sometimes openly, sometimes just implicitly) prepared to 
acknowledge that the Labour Party could do a lot worse. But 
this accession of confidence in Mr. Gaitskell was due in part 
to the fact that Mr. Attlee, by agreeing not to announce the date 
of his retirement, had given time for the whole question to be 
considered reasonably, and had given time also for the neces- 
sary negotiations and arrangements to be carried out. Given 
that Mr. Attlee was to remain at the helm, there is time for 
the Labour Party to sort itself out under Mr. Gaitskell. 

But all this has been changed. Those who, in time, might 
have been brought round to accept Mr. Gaitskell, now sud- 
denly have the possibility of an immediate choice thrust upon 
them. In such a situation they are likely to react against 
Mr. Gaitskell and think again of the alternatives who, in six 
months or so, they would have been prepared to discard. 
Discerning observers of politics will read with care the leading 
article in the Daily Mirror on Wednesday, the same day on 
which Mr. Cudlipp spoke with the voice of Mr. Attlee in the 
News Chronicle. If. as Mr. Cudlipp says, Mr. Attlee does not 
read the Daily Mirror, then the fault is Mr. Attlee’s. The Dail) 
Mirror, whether one likes the fact or not, is the one daily news- 
paper in this country which is an important political power- 
factor. On Wednesday it devoted a much longer space than it 
normally devotes to politics to praising Mr. Harold Wilson for 
his efforts in reviving the Labour Party’s organisation. Inno- 
cent enough, one might think. But the phrases suggest that all 
is not what it seems: ‘The most important job in the Labour 
Party today is being done by Harold Wilson. . . . The Mirror 
has high hopes that Harold Wilson will deliver the goods. . . - 
“Doctor” Wilson can prescribe the remedy. . . . Wilson who, 
at thirty-nine, is the Shadow Cabinet’s youngest member. . . - 
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it is splendid that Labour gave this tough job to Wilson.’ Just 
Daily Mirror phrases? Perhaps. But the Daily Mirror does not 
act ina vacuum. Something is afoot. 

What is afoot is that someone is running Mr. Wilson for the 
leadership of the Labour Party. It may not be Mr. Jacobson, 
who is the political “brains’ of the Daily Mirror. It may not be 
Mr. R. H. S. Crossman who, at the age of forty-eight, has joined 
the Daily Mirror, the newspaper which believes in young men, 
as its political columnist. It may well only be Mr. Wilson him- 
self, But the development is interesting. Since last year Mr. 
Wilson has been successfully staking out his position as the 
leader of the Left wing. It has been obvious for some time that 
the natural arrangement would be an alliance between him and 
Mr. Gaitskell. In time such an alliance might have developed. 
it may still develop. But Mr. Attlee has thrown the whole situ- 
ation back in the melting pot. I have said before that Mr. 
Attlee’s actions since 1951 do not seem to me to have been 
marked by any genuine concern for the future of the Labour 
Party. With his position and his prestige he could have pre- 
vented most of the nonsensical feuding—if he had not wished 
to divide and rule. He is determined that Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
against whom he bears a characteristically long-standing 
grudge, should not succeed him. He is equally determined that 
Mr. Jim Griffiths should not succeed him. (Both of these fall 
neatly under his condemnation of Victorians.) As for the 
younger aspirants, | doubt whether he has any preference, as 
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long as the successful one does not inherit a united party. 

Of course, in discussing the future leadership of the Labour 
Party I have not mentioned Mr. Aneurin Bevan. The figures 
published this week show how decisively he is going to be 
defeated by Mr. Gaitskell in the contest for the treasurership 
of the Labour Party. It is now common knowledge that he has 
been pressed again and again during the summer to stand for 
the constituency section of the National Executive Committee. 
He has consistently refused to do so, and for reasons, forcibly 
expressed to many of his supporters, which suggest that he is 
now fed up with the whole business. Of course, he will be heard 
of again. Of course he will burst out in print and in speech. Of 
course he is still an individual to be reckoned with. But one 
can now say, without any fear of serious contradiction, that 
Mr. Bevan has accepted defeat, that he will make fewer and 
fewer sallies, and that never again will he make a serious 
attempt to organise the Labour Party behind him. I have often 
said that Bevanism—as distinct from a normal Left wing—is 
dead. From what I hear, Mr. Bevan is dead too, as a political 
factor. When faced with the evidence of the rapid decline of a 
political career, as we have been over the past three years, the 
temptation is not to believe the evidence. But that is to forget 
Mr. Bevan’s estimate of himself. He knows he is an aristocrat. 
The multitude have had their opportunity to be led by him. 
They have turned that opportunity down. So why, he asks 
himself, should he peddle his talents any more? 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


BEFORE I WRITE again, the changes in Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Government may have been announced. I am surprised to 
find that none of the ‘informed’ political correspondents predict 
the departure of Dr. Charles Hill, who has had a trying initia- 
tion as Postmaster-General. On the face of it, the arguments 
for returning him to the back benches, where he arrived dis- 
guised as an odd mixture of National, Liberal and Conservative, 
are overwhelming. He has interpreted the Television Act in 
such a way that the powers and opportunities of interference of 
the Postmaster-General have been consistently increased. Mr. 
Gammans, the Assistant Postmaster-General, gave the show 
away in the House of Commons on June 14, when he said that 
it was he—presumably on Dr. Hill’s instructions—who had 
suggested the appropriate amount of time which should be 
devoted to advertising, and that the role of the ITA had been, 
‘after very careful consideration,’ to ‘come to the same con- 
clusion.’ This eagerness to increase his departmental powers— 
he must also share the responsibility for imposing the fourteen- 
day rule on the BBC and the ITA by decree—is a little difficult 
to equate with his ‘Liberal’ prefix. Yet, I must not be too hard 
on Dr. Hill. There is always the possibility that Sir Anthony 
Eden, in getting rid of him, might replace him by the Assistant 
PMG. Dr. Hill, I have to admit, has his uses. 
* * * 

WHEN AN AEROPLANE crashes, the all-too-frequent procedure is 
to blame the pilot. It is so much easier and safer than to blame 
an official or a Ministry. No more blatant case of this practice 
has come to my notice than the report of the court investigation 
into the accident to a Viscount at London Airport in January. 
A take-off was being made in a fog and the pilot turned on to 
a disused runway and collided with a contractor’s barrier. The 
pilot and co-pilot are accused of having been ‘over-confident.’ 
The court conveniently neglects the central fact that there are 
Ground and Runway Controllers at London Airport. If those 
titles mean anything, the pilots were acting under orders when 
they moved on to the disused runway. When they were given 


clearance to take off, therefore, the responsibility rested upon 
these controllers. This egregious document admits that there 
was a lack of co-operation and lack of full information among 
the controllers; it admits that London Airport runways and 
taxiways were inadequately marked and inadequately lit by 
international standards, yet it places no blame on the Ministry 
or its officials. Perhaps the most fatuous remark in the whole 
report is that a continuous white line recommended by ICAO 
to guide pilots in bad visibility ‘would involve considerable 
expense both in its installation and maintenance.’ It appears 
that, in the opinion of the court, the safety of air passengers 
and crews is of so little importance that a white line cannot be 
afforded at a £20,000,000 airport. How convenient for this 
court that there were two pilots to shoulder the responsibility 
for the shortcomings of the Ministry and its officials! 
. ” « 
I AM GLAD that Waiting for Godot has found a home where it 
can be publicly performed after its successful run at the Arts. 
But how did it get past the Lord Chamberlain? When a pro- 
duction was first contemplated, many months ago, the Lord 
Chamberlain refused to license it unless certain expressions 
were deleted. The production was abandoned on the grounds 
that their removal would lend the play a spurious and prob- 
ably ludicrous air of refinement—but not before the producer 
had toyed with the idea of carrying on, substituting for each 
deleted phrase the words ‘Lord Chamberlain.’ This would 
have fitted in quite agreeably with the play’s mood. I am really 
Lord Chamberlain sorry that the project was abandoned. 
* « * 

IN A FOREWORD to the Direetor’s TV supplement, Sir Robert 
Fraser, the Director-General of the Independent Television 
Authority, says: ‘I share the almost unanimous view that the 
prohibition of sponsorship will prove a source of strength both 
to the programmes and also to the advertiser.’ This strikes me 
as a remarkably misleading statement. Has Sir Robert spoken 
to any advertisers recently? It is their almost unanimous view 
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that the prohibition of sponsorship destroys the prospects for 
commercial television. They don’t want to make their own 
programmes, necessarily; but every advertiser with any sense 
realises the need to get his product’s name linked with a popu- 
lar programme over the choice of which he can exercise con- 
trol. Their feelings on this point have already been bluntly 
expressed: no ‘link,’ no advertising! But they have been told 
(I quote from an article in the supplement) that although the 
statute is obviously unworkable in its present form ‘sinister 
controversies are the one thing CTV must avoid until it is 
impregnably established.’ By that time ‘it is safe to assume that 
the Act will break before the will of the people.’ 
* * * 


THE CONTROVERSY about the merits of M. Liithy’s book on 
France, reviewed in our columns recently, reminds me of a 
problem: Why is it that the British admire above all other 
heroes those who scale the highest peaks, whereas the French 
reserve their admiration for those who descend to caverns 
measureless to man? The Paris newspapers were even more 
than usually full of the activities of the spéléologues when I 
was there a few weeks ago; some record had been broken. It 
happened to be at the time when a continental team had just 
inflicted a humiliating defeat on the British at football in 
Belfast. A cartoonist hastened to draw a group of explorers 
reaching a depth that they believed to be hitherto unplumbed, 
only to find, to their discomfiture, a plaque set in the cavern 
wall consisting of a Union Jack and an inscription, ‘British 
Football, 1955.’ 


* * * 


IT IS BUT rarely that I find myself in whole-hearted agreement 
with the Daily Sketch these days, but its editor deserves to be 
congratulated on his campaign on behalf of the small boys 


The TUC 


By HARRY 


"Ts: Trades Union Congress really began this year on 
Sunday, not Monday. Under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Edith Summerskill, supported by a platform of members 
of the Labour Party Finance Committee, sat trade union repre- 
sentatives, called to discuss Labour Party finance. The niceties 
of procedure must bow to financial stringency and Communist 
representatives not only attended a meeting called by the 
Labour Party but enthusiastically supported better financial 
support for it. We should beware of the Greeks when they 
bring gifts! 

Without a blush some delegates who have thundered from 
the rostrum year by year at Congress on the need for militant 
socialism confessed that hitherto the support of their members 
had been worth exactly Is. per year. Although they were some- 
what apprehensive about an appeal to their members for addi- 
tional financial contribution to the Labour Party funds, a 
valiant effort would be made in that direction. If a warm glow 
of self-righteousness enveloped some few of us Socialists who 
had tried to match our enthusiasm by adequate contributions, 
perhaps we might be forgiven. 

The chairman’s address in opening Congress was, as one 
would expect from Charlie Geddes, provocative, even at times 
contradictory to policy as understood by the General Council; 
nevertheless, something to compel serious thought. His ex- 
pectation that a draft policy could evolve from a TUC econo- 
mic survey, however, savoured somewhat of a desire to find 
some system which will overcome human weaknesses. The 
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convicted of taking apples from a derelict garden. Had the 
boys robbed a bank, the wheels of the law could not have 
ground more small. All the paraphernalia, including a Black 
Maria, were employed. The boys were not even given firg 
offenders’ benefit; they are now, therefore, criminals. It was 
too much to expect that the present Home Secretary could be 
moved to sympathy in a case of this kind, but the matter 
could profitably be brought up again if a Cabinet reshuffle 


brings relief. 
* * - 


THIS IS NOT the only case where the law has been heavy- 
handed. When the freighter Argobeam had to be rescued 
recently in the Atlantic its captain distributed 1,000 cigarettes 
among the crew of the salvage tug, because they had left at 
such short notice that they lacked supplies. The Customs in- 
sisted on charging seven guineas duty on the cigarettes, in spite 
of the circumstances in which they had been given! 
+ x * 


THE VIOLENCE OF the Turkish reaction to events in Cyprus 
will surprise no one who has frequented the Turkish cafés in 
the island. I remember one near the college of dervishes in 
Nicosia, where the decorations on the walls consisted of two 
luridly coloured prints. One showed a Sultan slicing off the 
head of an infidel; another a janissary standing on one leg 
(the other lay severed on the ground) giving a vertical version 
of the same treatment to yet another giaour. However, these 
bloodthirsty reminders of the Terrible Turk did not spoil my 
meal. They simply served to confirm my earliest impressions 
of the Ottoman Empire, which centred around a sentence in an 
old history book: “The Turks sawed the Archbishop and the 
Governor in two, and committed several other grave breaches 
of international law.’ PHAROS 


Grows Up 
DOUGLASS* 


trouble today is that we have too many experts with too many 
systems and too few trade union officials prepared to tell their 
members unpleasant truths. 

The cloud overhanging Congress was, of course, inflation, 
and it was forecast on Sunday that the root of this trouble 
would be traced to the Government—and necessarily so. All 
Governments carry the responsibility for maintaining financial 
stability and attention was therefore rightly drawn to the con- 
tradiction in election propaganda and present governmental 
statements. But these arguments neatly side-stepped the effect 
of unofficial strikes on the economy of the nation. 

A resolution condemning unofficial strikes as ‘damaging to 
the trade union movement and to the established system of 
collective bargaining’ went completely unchallenged. The 
Communists and members of unofficial committees, whose job 
it is to foment disruption against democratically-appointed 
trade union bodies, sat silent, a silence just as effectively 
organised as the disruptive strikes for which they have been 
responsible. The vodka parties should blind neither politicians 
nor trade unionists to the sinister menace of these movements. 
Their aim is to undermine and dissipate the strength of the 
trade unions and to wreck the economy of all democratically- 
run countries. They have achieved no little success in this 
country, and the realisation of this by the public was not with- 
out effect at the last General Election. Support for the Labour 
movement from such sources is, indeed, the kiss of death. __ 


* General Secretary of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. 
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Some of the recent statements made by Sir John Braithwaite, 
Chairman of the Council of the Stock Exchange, were pulled 
out, given the necessary twist as is usual with statistics, and 
thrown to the four winds of heaven. 

One of the important arithmetical calculations of Sir John, 
however, was not challenged, namely, that wages and salaries 
yield fourteen times as much in value as investments; and 
equities, i.c., those shares on which excessive dividends are 
alleged to have been paid, represent only two-fifths of invest- 
ment. It would seem, therefore, that the high dividends of which 
we complain amount to two-fifths of one-fourteenth of the 
money paid out in wages and salaries. Now, whatever immor- 
ality attaches to high dividends, one point stands out clearly 
and distinctly, and that is that on a simple arithmetical calcu- 
lation movements in wages have a greater effect on inflation 
than do dividends. This simple fact is some indication of the 
potential power of the trade unions in this country to create 
or control inflation. 

With this tremendous influence wielded by British trade 
unions in this age of full employment comes the twin brother, 
Responsibility. Many trade union leaders would like to shake 
this responsibility from their shoulders, but they can rest 
assured that so long as they carry the authority, just so long 
will responsibility, like the old man of the sea, twine its legs 
around their necks. They can, however, take some comfort 
from the fact that most delegates to Congress recognised the 
need for responsible leadership. They emphasised this by 
rejecting by the biggest majority on any controversial resolu- 
tion an attempt to foster an indiscriminate wage scramble. 

The rapidity with which rising prices invalidate increased 
wages needed no emphasis. What was surprising was the some- 
what ironic laughter which greeted the statement that increased 
wages brought many lower-paid workers into the income-tax 
group. As a man with a wife and one child starts paying income 
tax at approximately eight guineas per week, it seemed so 
elementary that, although increased wages do not increase 
their standard of living one iota, many hitherto exempt from 
taxation are compelled to make a contribution to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, whom we had condemned so vehemently. 

From the odium with which some of the speakers seemed to 
regard profits, one began to wonder from what source they 
expected wage claims to be met. Of course, if profit comes from 
monopolistic or restrictive business practices with resultant 
high prices, it is wrong, but the remedy is not to condemn all 
profit. Profit is, in fact, the reward of efficiency; certainly lack 
of profit is often due to inefficiency. Fortunate is the trade 
union negotiator at branch, regional or national level whose 
efforts are not frustrated by an unprofitable industry. Fortunate 
are the workers in a profitable industry, for the shadow of 
unemployment on their path is much less dark. 

Not infrequently at Congress one heard a lament for the 
passing of old leaders. I felt it was rather a longing for the old 
problems where one could condemn without being condemned; 
where one could demand without giving; where invective could 
take the place of argument; where wealth, i.e., gold and invest- 
ments, was more important than labour; where the possibility 
of a Labour Government was so remote that airy-fairy pro- 
posals would not come home to roost; where the definition of 
socialism was easy (it had not been tried); when the miners 
asked for help from other unions, not, as today, resenting in- 
terest as interference. What rousing and popular speeches could 
be made under such conditions! Instead of making such 
speeches, however, we extended the right of the Trades Union 
Congress to intervene whee there is a likelihood of a stoppage 
of work because of industrial disputes. Truly the age of 
responsibility is at hand. 
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Chinese Foreign Policy’ 


By C. P. FITZGERALD 


foreign policy one sure guide is to consider with what 

nations China maintains friendly, merely correct, aloof, or 
positively hostile relations. Needless to say, the Communist 
countries in communion with Moscow are all found in the 
first category. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Mongolia, 
are all represented in Peking, and receive in turn a Chinese 
Mission. But there are other nations, not within the Com- 
munist fold, which are in full diplomatic relations with Peking. 
In Asia, India, Pakistan, Indonesia and Burma; in Europe, 
Sweden and Switzerland. Farther down the scale of cordiality 
are found the United Kingdom and Holland, both of whom, 
although they have recognised the Peking Government de jure, 
are still in the stage of ‘negotiating for the establishment of 
diplomatic relations.’ 


In sharp contrast to this variety of attitudes and degrees of 
warmth stands the open, admitted and clear hostility of China 
towards the United States, an attitude which is fully recipro- 
cated. It is followed with less conviction, but entire compli- 
ance, by the states of South America, and, it must be added, 
by Australia. 

But can China conceivably want to provoke a war with 
the most powerful nation on the earth? It would seem improb- 
able that the rulers of the People’s Republic are so blind to 
realities; if their actions are interpreted as more inspired by 
traditional Chinese aims and methods than by Communist 
dogmas, much appears intelligible. America has refused China 
entry to the United Nations, an affront keenly felt by a people 
who have not yet wholly lost their old feeling for ‘face.’ So 
Chinese policy has, successfully, striven to devalue the United 
Nations, render it powerless, and label it as an instrument of 
American imperialism. 

It must always be remembered that the Communist bloc is 
not so monolithic as it would have us believe. China, though 
growing in strength, is still the junior partner. The Korean 
War, in which Russia was compelled by the imminent defeat 
of her protégés the North Koreans to appeal to China to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire, was the first great lift in China’s 
status—no doubt in her rulers’ view well worth the sacrifice 
of life. Indo-China gave the Chinese a second chance, of which 
they skilfully availed themselves. American propaganda in- 
sisted on China’s primary role in the success of the Viet-minh 
—a factor which it would have been much wiser for the West 
to play down. The Chinese, charmed at being so acclaimed, 
came forward and gladly took the stage. Their prestige 
throughout Asia was immensely enhanced, they appeared as 
the chivalrous protectors of the Viet-minh, ready on their 
behalf to brave the American tiger. They also obtained, in 
Indo-China, a settlement which left them in the position of 
arbiters and protectors, whether that suits Ho Chi-minh or not, 
and gave them, for certain, a result which might have been 
difficult tc achieve in battle. The great value of the quarrel with 
America in Chinese eyes, provided that it is not allowed to get 
out of hand, is that it constantly enhances China’s status in the 
Communist alliance. 


It is the surrender of Japan at the end of the late war which 
still dictates the shape ef American policy in the Far East. By 
that event the United States acquired an empire: not, indeed, 
in political sovereignty, but in strategic reality. America is 


| N attempting to assess the purposes and motives of China’s 


* This is the second of a series of four articles dealing with China today. 
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responsible for the defence of Japan; and she has taken over, 
too, all the former Japanese colonies, which, also, have to be 
defended. The Liu Chiu Islands, the Japanese mandated 
islands of the Pacific, South Korea and Formosa, all these were 
Japanese colonies, and are now American protectorates. When 
it is said that this or that Communist encroachment in the Far 
East is a menace to American security it is the security of 
these new quasi-possessions that is meant. It is these commit- 
ments in the Far East which have embroiled America with 
China, and which still prevent the quarrel being appeased. 

For China there are only two countries which geography has 
so placed that they must at all times assume the highest impor- 
tance in Chinese foreign policy; Russia and Japan. Russia 
alone of all the European Powers has a great Asian extension 
of her home territory contiguous, for hundreds of miles, with 
China. She alone of all the nations can bring land power to 
bear upon the heart of China. Japan holds the key to the sea 
approaches to China. 

Clearly any Chinese government strong enough to look 
beyond the immediate exigencies of self-defence (and now 
there is such a government in China) must build foreign policy 
on the assessment which it makes of the power of Russia, and 
the might of Japan—or of whoever controls Japan. These two 
States must never be alienated at the same time, for then China 
could suffer the double invasion by land and sea which would 
be irresistible. Russia, under present circumstances, is the safe 
ally of China; there is no fear of land invasion; so China is 
the more free to strive for her objectives in the island chain. 

Elsewhere, China has achieved her first objective. the restora- 
tion upon her frontiers of client states under her protection, 
which form a kind of glacis round Chinese territory. North 
Korea, Viet Nam, Tibet, were all tributaries of the Empire, and 
are now, after rather less than a century, back in their former 
situation. Burma, always more remote and less controlled, 
pursues a neutral policy which seems to satisfy China of her 
essential harmlessness. 

The foreign policy of China, as so far manifested, has not 
substantially differed from the policy which any strong Chinese 
government could be expected to follow. But so far only the 
first objectives have been occupied. The further development 
remains enigmatic. 


Who Makes Dreams? 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HAVE always taken an amateur interest both in my own 
| dreams and in the interpretation of dreams. From that 

doubtless the reader will infer the worst, but my interest 
has been in a question that seems to me to lie unanswered 
behind all the various theories of dreams—indeed a question 
which few of them really try to answer, and that is, What, 
or perhaps Who, makes dreams? I find it easy enough 
to believe that the objects of dreams are symbols, whatever 
disputes there may be about the symbolism, but what interests 
me is Who invented the symbolism? for it is certain that we, 
the common or garden dreamers sans peur and sans reproche, 
did not invent them. The waking symbols of religion or art 
are consciously accepted conventions. The symbols of dreams, 
if symbols they be, are not like that. I Jo not deliberately 
select an elephant as a symbol of my zreat-uncle. I dream, 
without choice on my part, of an elephant, and a psychologist 
afterwards tells me, truly or falsely, that I had that dream 
because I was frightened of my great-uncle at the age of three. 
Abraham Lincoln, it will be remembered, had before all the 
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great events of the Civil War a dream of a journey on 
mysterious ship. One might argue that there is a natural cop. 
nection of a sort between a journey on a ship and death— 
he last had the dream on the eve of his assassination—byt 
there is no natural connection between a journey on a ship 
and a victory in battle. Who decided that the one should 
symbolise the other? Freud tells us that a boy spinning a 
top is a symbol of sexual desire. Who decided that it should 
be such a symbol? 


For some dreams it is fairly easy to account. The brain—-to 
use language as untechnical as possible—goes on ticking over 
in sleep on the same lines as those on which it had beep 
operating while awake. I see in dreams the objects or persons 
of whom I had been thinking during the day. Or there reappear 
experiences from the past that had left a deep mark. For 
instance, in my own case there are three motifs which are 
constantly playing with me in my dreams. Of these, two seem 
easy enough to explain. Though both my parents have now 
been dead for some years, they constantly come back to me 
as alive in my dreams—far more frequently than do any other 
dead persons. There is nothing odd about that. Again I had, 
when an undergraduate, an undistinguished academic record. 
I would say in waking judgement—and I think truly—that 
that has never been any handicap to me in the later life that 
I happen to have led. Yet often in my dreams I think that 
I have to take an examination for which I am wholly unpre- 
pared and I wake up to thank God that whatever horrors the 
future may hold for me, it is at least almost certain that ] 
shall never again have to take another examination. I dare say 
that the psychologists would say that all this proves that in 
the bottom of my soul I minded my academic failures more 
than I had persuaded myself that I had minded them. That 
is plausible enough. 

But for my third recurrent dream I find it much more 
difficult to account. I am making a railway journey. I leave 
my case on the platform and, when I return for it, it has dis- 
appeared. In real life it so happens that I have only once 
mislaid luggage and that was on a bus. I put a suitcase in 
the little cubby-hole under the stairs and forgot about it when 
I alighted. Even then I recovered it a few days later from 
the lost-luggage office at Baker Street. But in my dreams it 
is always on a railway platform that I lose my case, and, what 
is more, I lose it by going away and leaving it unattended— 
a thing which, it so happens, I can hardly imagine myself 
doing in real life. What this proves—whether it is some Dunne- 
ish prophecy that I am going to lose my luggage at some time 
in the future or whether it is some darker, more mysterious 
reminder of the sins of my past life—I cannot imagine. 


It seems to me that Dunne is clearly up to a point right in 
saying that we dream both of the past and of the future. Life 
is, aS it were, a Look already wholly printed. Normally and 
in waking life we read it through line by line, but in dreams 
the eye jumps back or jumps forward a number of lines. | 
once had what at any ra‘e seemed a confirmation of this. In 
my dream there appeared to me a man who had been at 
school with me, though oider than I, a quarter of a century 
before, but whom I had hzrdly seen since and whose careef 
I had not at all followed. He came up to me and said, ‘I don't 
think you know my wife, do you?’ When I awoke the next 
morning, I remember thinking it strange that this man, who 
had been so little in my life, should have appeared in my dream 
at all. But then I got up, went about the occasions of the day 
and thought no more of it. That evening I went to a cocktail 
party. A staircase ran up from the hall to the room wher 
the party was being given. I was sianding at the foot of the 
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staircase, waiting to ascend, when the front door opened. In 
came the visitor of my dream, came up to me and said, ‘I 
don’t think you know my wife, do you?’ 

I should be inclined to think that there was more than chance 
in that and that I had genuinely experienced in my dream a 
little piece of the future. And, whether we experience the 
future or not in dreams, we certainly sometimes experience 
the past. But, even if we accept that our dreams are a hotch- 
potch of past and future experiences mixed higgledy-piggledy, 
that seems to me not an explanation of the problem, but the 
problem itself. Who mixed them? And why did he mix them 
just like that? Sometimes, as I say, I see in my dreams persons 
or objects that I have been seeing during the day. That is easy. 
But as often there comes back to me, as also, apparently, to 
others, in dreams some person wholly from the past—some 
most casual acquaintance who never played an important part 
in my life and who certainly has not been consciously present 
in waking thought for years. Why is it he rather than another 
that has appeared? It is certainly through no choice of mine. 
What is this mysterious person or force or Dunne-ish Observer 
who has taken the book of my life and decreed that my 
dream’s eye shall not only iravel back or forward, but travel 
to this apparently insignificant place in the text rather than 
to another place? That is what I should dearly love to know 
and what none of the explanations has ever begun to explain 
tome. The subconscious mind is a phrase—not an explanation. 
To say that ideas are associated by itself has little meaning— 
somebody must associate them. Even if they are associated 
according to rule, somebody must have made the rules. If, 
as Dunne thinks, there is an Observer, is he inside or outside 
me? If inside, how? If outside, how? Men in a simpler age 
believed that each particular dream was sent by a direct 
act of God. Even the most obedient of believers perhaps finds 
it difficult to believe exactly that today. But, if we reject that 
direct belief, there is really little left to us but a confession 
of mystery and total ignorance and here, as in so many other 
fields, modern discovery has succeeded only in teaching us 
how little we know. 


‘Some of my Best 
Friends are Scots’ 


By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


Y trouble with the Scots started years ago, with a 
broadcast Brains Trust in which I took part with the 


then Provost of Edinburgh, William Darling. Know- 
ing that he could turn almost any question into the chance of 
a compliment to Scotland, I thought that, to add variety, I 
would look up beforehand a quotation from Henry V, in order 
to produce it light-heartedly, as just a little something from a 
well-stored mind, if he gave me the opening; and of course he 
did. So I brought in: 

. . . for when the eagle, England, being in-prey, 


To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs. 


I thought it went rather well, at the time: but what they have 
cost me, those princely eggs! 

The result was a surprising number of letters of Scottish 
abuse, in none of which was it recognised that these were 
Shakespeare’s words and, presumably, sentiments: not mine. 
(So much for Scotland’s vaunted educational standards.) One 
woman wrote (it was towards the end of the war), ‘And to 
think that my two sons are wading through mud and blood for 
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women such as you, and with a Scottish name too.’ I don’t 
want anyone to wade through mud and blood for me, quite 
apart from whether I deserve to be preserved at such a cost, and 
I sincerely hope they weren’t really doing it, but if anyone had 
to, I can’t help feeling that it couldn’t be in a better cause than 
to keep going someone whose ordinary language in argument 
rose to such a splendid level. If she believed, as she evidently 
did, that I could produce this kind of thing on the spur of the 
moment, she should have been proud of me as a fellow country- 
woman. 

From then on, what with one thing and another, I have never 
been long out of trouble with the Scots. In a review of one of 
the dullest films I have seen I said, ‘Rarely, if ever, have I been 
so passionately bored,’ and got a long letter from Glasgow 
pointing out, among other things, that this was a non sequitur, 
because if I were feeling bored I could not be feeling passion- 
ate, and vice versa. 

I have come to take for granted now that any mild verbal 
flight of fancy of mine, even when it doesn’t deal with an aspect 
of nationalism, is likely to produce an unfavourable reaction 
in the north. A description of a female intellectual ‘crouching 
down fiercely behind her horizontal front teeth’ drew from a 
dentist in Invergordon a sort of ground-plan of the human 
upper jaw, proving that I was wrong once more: the teeth 
couldn’t have been horizontal; the appropriate word, he said, 
would have been ‘prominent.’ 

Does this sort of thing happen to other writers, I wonder? 
Or is it only renegade Scots, back-sliders into the more tolerant 
climate of England, over whom a literary watch is kept? This 
may have been what Robert Louis Stevenson meant—he didn’t 
amplify the passage—when he put on record, ‘I have endeav- 
oured all my life to like Scotsmen, but have been forced to 
desist from the experiment in despair.’ Myself, I haven’t finally 
desisted yet, but my efforts are getting somewhat intermittent. 
They will be interrupted for quite a while by the correction 
which has just come south to me from another stickler for 
accuracy, complaining of my complaint that a certain young 
star, much publicised in the picture papers, has a mouth like a 
sausage split while cooking. Sausages, I am now assured, are 
only red inside before cooking. By the time the heat has 
generated enough pressure to split the outer covering and let 
the two edges curl back, they’re brown, my correspondent 
insists. So they are. But I shall continue to think—here in the 
genial and blessedly less literal south—that quite a lot of 
currently popular young women have mouths that do look like 
sausages split while cooking. It’s a fashion, and a nasty one, 
and if they like it in Scotland, I don’t down here. 

I have had enough of being pushed about by my regrettable 
kinsmen and am going to fight back as best I can. In these 
days, when personal liberties are being lost on all sides, I 
reserve the right to dislike anyone, ‘no matter of what creed, 
colour, religion or race,’ as we are always being asked to say. 
I am going to start a smear-by-reticence campaign, in the hope 
that it will be effective, if only by a little, in reducing the unco’ 
sense of rightness up north. Anyone can join in who has also 
been persecuted by the Scots, or objects to their groundless 
and intolerable self-esteem. All that is necessary is to go about 
introducing as often as possible into conversation, without any 
explanation—the lack of this is essential—the phrase, ‘Mind 
you, some of my best friends are Scots.’ Judging by the rage 
this simple formula can rouse in other contexts, it ought to 
work, if repeated often enough, in a smug tone, suggesting that 
the speaker feels it is rather decent of him or her to own it. 


Mind you, some of my best friends are. But not many. And 
getting fewer. 
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Posh Lingo 


ISS NANCY MITFORD’S article on the English 
Aristocracy in the current issue of Encounter, which 
drew Pharos’s fire last week, has given rise to much 

pleasurable discussion. Most of this has centred on U-words. 
This ‘useful formula’ (as Miss Mitford rather charitably calls 
it; I am sure that she herself speaks but rarely of the H-bomb 
or the V-sign) was invented by Professor Alan Ross, of 
Birmingham University, and used by him in a paper on ‘Upper 
Class English Usage,’ which was published last year in the 
bulletin of a learned society in Finland. 

U-words are the words by whose use members of the upper 
class can be distinguished from the members of other classes. 
Pudding and false teeth are U-words; sweet and dentures are 
not, nor are cycle (instead of bike) and phone (instead of tele- 
phone). Serviette, greens (for vegetables) and mental (for mad) 
are quoted as other obvious ‘non-U indicators.’ 

Before pushing on to the less etymological aspects of her 
theme Miss Mitford mentions, as a factor liable to confuse 
still further a situation already sufficiently illogical and 
obscure, the frequent use, by those who in fact know better, 
of non-U words as a joke; and I am sure that a sense of 
parody is a formative influence in the case of U-slang. Non-U 
speakers, when they deliberately use what they believe to be 
U-words, are apt to make some attempt at mimicry, and 
phrases like ‘/ say, that’s jolly decent (frightfully sporting, abso- 
lutely topping) of you, old man’ are delivered in a sort of 
Western Brothers accent. U-speakers, playing the same gambit 
for the ‘same purpose only the other way round, tend to rely 
for their comic effect on the incongruity, upon their lips, of 
the words themselves. ‘Ta ever so,’ ‘a nice lie-down,’ ‘one for 
the road’—the use of such expressions is a mild form of skit- 
tishness; but to deliver them in a non-U accent would be 
facetious, and anyhow it is funnier—in so far as it is funny 
at all—to pronounce them in patrician or at least sophisticated 
tones. 

In this way bits of non-U slang earn temporary and rather 
short-lived promotion. Wizard, for instance, started in the 
war-time RAF, graduated to schoolboy usage after the war 
and achieved for a time lodgement in the parody department 
of U-slang. Much the same, I suspect, has happened to 
smashing. 1 believe this sort of process to be much commoner 
than it used to be. The classes mix more (especially, during 
National Service, at their most slang-prone age), grown-ups 
see more of their children, and all ranks of society are bom- 
barded by the radio and the films* with the same new catch- 
words. I don’t believe, for instance, that in its day stunning, 
though of comparatively refined origins, could ever have 
achieved the social success of smashing. 

* * * 

It is worse than useless to try and trace any sort of principle, 
rule, tradition or preference in the light of which the line is 
drawn between U-usage and non-U-usage. Why should ‘the 
wife’ (for ‘my wife’) be non-U, ‘the children’ common to both, 
and ‘the dog’ (implying a sort of communal dog, for whom 
nobody in particular is responsible) very slightly non-U? 

At times it seems as though U-speakers had a leaning to- 
wards understatement. ‘A moderate effort’ is the U-equivalent 
of ‘a damn bad show’; when applied to an individual, ‘boring,’ 
though it may sometimes mean merely what it says, is at 
present often used to express disapproval or even anger in 


* Both non-U words. The wireless and the cinema are the U-versions. 


contexts where non-U speakers would employ a harsher and 
more explicit pejorative. At other times, however, U-speech 
shows a pronounced trend in the opposite direction, towards 
overstatement. ‘J had the wind up’ is a non-U admission: a 
U-speaker would say ‘J was petrified with fear. As in the 
eighteenth century, U-conversation is larded with vehement 
and extreme adjectives (ghastly, frightful, disastrous, nauseat- 
ing), but they are no more intended to be taken au pied de la 
lettre than the unprintable epithets so freely used by soldiers, 
Perhaps it is true to say that a relish for incongruity is one of 
the very few identifiable characteristics of an argot in which 
a dull party can be called ‘a disaster,’ while a disaster (on the 
battlefield) can equally well be called ‘a party.’ 

Military U-speech (talking of battlefields) is a very highly 
specialised subject because of the innumerable differences in 
regimental usage. I believe, for instance, that mufti (for plain 
clothes) is not merely permissible but obligatory in some per- 
fectly reputable regiments; there may even be units where 
officers are allowed to refer to their commanding officer as 
‘the CO. (Lt am told that in the RAF the adjutant is often 
spoken of as ‘the adj.) Before leaving this debatable and 
almost unexplored ground I must record my impression that, 
although it is perfectly U to be wounded, it is slightly U-er to 
be hit. 


* * * 


We have already glanced at the inconsistencies which be- 
devil the use of the (for my, our, a, etc.). Here are some more: 
‘The village are livid’ becomes, in non-U, ‘Our village is up in 
arms. ‘We're going to the theatre’+ becomes ‘We're going to 
(or, worse, doing) a show.’ Occasionally one seems to stumble 
on a clue which may lead one out of this pointless labyrinth. 
A Yorkshire landowner may, when away from home, say in 
August ‘THE grouse are no good this year’ and in November 
‘MY pheasants are no good this year’; the distinction (not only 
valid but decorous) drawn here is between ‘the’ grouse, whose 
abundance or otherwise is attributable to various minor Acts 
of God from which his neighbours have suffered or benefited 
more or less equally, and ‘his’ pheasants, whose welfare is 
(theoretically) directly affected by his strategy and his keepers’} 
tactics. 

a * 7 


All tradition is bequeathed, however distrustfully, to the 
young. The U-young have not been dragooned about the use 
of words in the way their parents were; and they have ingested 
a richer, more variegated slice of the marzipan of English 
usage than reached, in the ordinary way of business, the 
gizzards of their elders. If they are sensible and civic, they 
will try and iron out these pregnant but elusive nuances and 
strive for a clear, classless medium of communication in which 
all say ‘Pardon?’ and none say ‘What?’, every ball is a dance 
and every man’s wife is ‘the’ wife. 

I shall be surprised, and disappointed, if they make the 
slightest endeavour to impoverish our extraordinary national 
life by doing anything of the sort. 





+ ‘We're going to the play’ is obsolescent and its use, therefore. 
slightly affected. 

+ This usage (keepers in the plural) is rare but permissible in certain 
contexts; ‘mv head-keeper’ is non-U. If talking to friends who might 
reasonably be expected to know it, the man’s name will be used, but 
should not be prefixed by ‘old.’ In all other circumstances the U-usage 
is ‘my keeper’ (cf., the U-mother’s ‘my Nannie’). | am not yet ade- 
quately informed about the vocabulary of U-lunatics. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND AFRICANS 
Sir,—The press very generously and very fairly 
reported my sermon preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral last Sunday. But accounts of what I 
said were necessarily brief. I am concerned lest 
the impression might have been given that my 
main purpose was to attack the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to take him up, in particular, 
on a theological point of, perhaps, no great 
significance in the important matter of race 
relations in Africa. 

On the contrary, my main purpose was to 
challenge, on what I believe to be Christian 
grounds, the viewpoint commonly held by 
British people here and in the Commonwealth, 
which looks upon Africans paternalistically. 
And I hold that some of the Archbishop's 
statements during his tour in Africa and en his 
return lend support to such a viewpoint. The 
statement that all men are not equal in the 
sight of God, but only in the love, is, in my 
opinion, incorrect on theological grounds; but 
| would not have felt impelled to challenge it 
in the pulpit had there been no other statements 
in the light of which this one can be seen to 
be more significant than might otherwise be 
realised. 

It is, then, the paternalist attitude of the 
good white man which I believe needs chal- 
lenging with the utmost vigour. Those who see 
the African problem today as the Archbishop 
would seem to see it are, I think, looking at it 
through British eyes. But what is needed, and 
desperately needed,’ is that we should look at 
the problem through African eves. 

Further, the Archbishop looks for time dur- 
ing which a gradual improvement may take 
place in the relations between the white and 
black races in Africa. He likens what is going 
on today in the Central African Federation to 
the process by which, in Britain during the past 
150 years, the gulf between social classes has 
been lessened. But the colour problem in 
Southern and Central Africa today is not 
simply a social problem or parallel with the 
social problem in this island 150 years ago. 
Because the underprivileged in Africa are black 
there is no escape, as there was for a Tom or 
a Dick or a Harry in the nineteenth century, 
from one stratum of society to another. Under- 
privilege is identified with blackness: and 
blackness is indelible. Today even the highly 
educated and cultured African is still treated 
by the white man of Southern and Central 
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Africa as inferior, and remains a member of 
the underprivileged class. 

Nor, even if the Colour Bar were only an 
ordinaty social problem, is there the time the 
Archbishop looks for in which the tensions 
between black and white may lessen by a 
natural process of evolution. Of course, given 
time, the bitter experience of economic and 
political necessities might slowly persuade the 
whites to a more tolerant attitude of mind to- 
wards Africans: and indeed time, long time, 
is needed for the Africans to be educated and 
trained in Western culture and technology— 
niggardliness and neglect of our past educa- 
tional policy towards our coloured peoples are 
shown up by this fact. But the squalid and 
intolerable conditions in which Africans live, 
the blatant injustices in the relative standards 
of living of white and black, and the growing 
political and social self-consciousness of Afri- 
can peoples, make it unlikely that their 
patience under oppression and suffering can be 
relied upon much longer. And, from the Chris- 
tian point of view, there can be no excuse for 
any delay in hastening to the relief of oppres- 
sion and suffering wherever they exist. Where- 
as time is needed to educate and train Africans, 
no time should be claimed by a Christian for 
the change of heart needed in the white man 
and the complete change of his point of view 
from that of paternalism and self-interest to 
one which sees the African as an equal. We 
Christians cannot, surely, flatter ourselves that 
it took 150 years to rid this country of some 
of its social injustices. Rather we should re- 
member, to our shame, that it was only because 
individuals and bodies, such as Keir Hardie, 
Kingsley, Maurice, the trade unions, the Tol- 
puddle Martyrs, despite their being pilloried as 
‘agitators,’ ‘irresponsible,’ ‘subversive,’ often 
under the inspiration of Christian insights, 
pressed for and struggled for reform that we 
have got as far as we have today. 

And the Archbishop asks that Christians out- 
side the African territories in which tensions 
exist should not interfere. I believe that in this 
respect he is quite wrong. For I think it is only 
if Christians outside constantly remind their 
fellow-Christians in those territories of the 
significance of the Christian Gospel in face of 
racial intolerance and racial discrimination 
that those fellow-Christians can resist the in- 
sidious influence upon them of the local preju- 
dices against the black man.—Yours faithfully, 

L. JOHN COLLINS 
2 Amen Court, EC4 


THE DUKE’S CONFERENCE 

Sir,—It is strange, indeed, that—as mentioned 
in vour ‘Notebook’ (September 3)—the press, 
so far, has taken little notice of the Duke of 
Edinburgh's ‘Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities within 
the Commonwealth and Empire,’ to be held 
next year in Oxford. This ‘sin of omission’ is 
the more regrettable, as the comprehensive 
and imaginative programme of this Con- 
ference stands out in sharp relief against 
the plain statement made in the annual 
report of the Ministry of Labour, that in spite 
of much lip-service which is being paid to the 
imperative demand for more and better 
‘human relations in industry,’ progress during 
the last year in this field of constructive social- 
politics is meagre in relation to the ground to 
be covered. 

Important, however, as the industrial 
sector is, the impact of the human factor on 
our economic life in general is likely to exceed 
by far that on industrial communities, and 
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deserves to be dealt with as an indispensable 
item of the Conference programme. It is true 
the younger generation (between twenty-five 
and forty-five years of age) will be given the 
chance to voice their ideals and ideas as to 
their status in work and life as industrial wage 
or salary earners, but the programme—as far 
as its details have been published—secems to 
ignore that good human relations in industry 
too presuppose essential contributions from 
almost every province and social life, beginning 
with the young workers’ education for the 
tremendous issues at stake. After all, man’s 
longing for better ‘human relations,’ in industry 
as everywhere else, originates in the last 
analysis less in a conception of material pro- 
gress, based on economic principles, than in 
mankind's perennial vision of human happi- 
ness.— Yours faithfully, 

LEON ZEITLIN 


69 Greencroft Gardens, London, NW6 


CYPRUS 

Sir,—Mr. Harold Soref has performed a great 
public service in exposing the real motives be- 
hind the Greek Cypriot demands for enosis. 
It is obvious that Britain must stand firm and 
absolutely refuse to hand over this important 
strategic island to the Greek Ethnarchists and 
their militant Communist allies. 

The Greek Government, by supporting the 
enosis movement and by permitting outrageous 
and Goebbels-like anti-British broadcasts over 
Athens Radio, has done great harm to the 
Western cause. Their blind folly has infuriated 
Turkey and virtually destroyed the Balkan 
Alliance. The Greeks have also shown the 
basest ingratitude towards Britain — their 
country’s oldest friend and helper since the 
days of Byron. Greek moral support for the 
obscurantist Archbishop Makarios and for the 
EOKA terrorists has in fact obliged Moscow 
and no one else. 

In view of (a) the vital importance of our 
maintaining the important Cyprus base and 
Middle East HQ in British hands, and (b) our 
bounden duty to protect the passionately loyal 
and pro-British Cypriot Turks, it is quite 
obvious that enosis is absolutely impossible 
and will always remain so. The realistic 
Turkish Government understands this fully. 
After passions have cooled down (if Athens 
Radio allows this to happen), it might be 
possible to consider partial self-government for 
Cyprus, together with Cypriot representatives 
in the House of Commons on the Ulster (or 
proposed Malta) model. Such a compromise 
plan might be well worth considering. It could 
bring prosperity to Cyprus and the protection 
of British troops too. Enosis, on the other 
hand, would mean only economic misery for 
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One of four Apdregen-cocied generators 
supplying the CEA grid in Lancashire, this giant 

las an output of 75,000 kVA. It was 
built by Metropolitan-Vickers — and AEI. 



































A —- like this — the smallest kind of valve — 
be used in a deaf-aid, or in equipment 

that ommvele whole industrial plants. They are made 
by British Thomson-Houston — and AEI. 
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Electrical equipment may weigh hundreds of tons or but 
a fraction of an ounce. This turbo-alternator is part of 
an installation which covers an acre of ground, the tiny 
transistor barely a thumbnail. Both are made by A.E.I. 
companies. Associated Electrical Industries is a practical 
partnership of great firms collaborating in research and 
economy of manufacture. 

An investment in AEI is an investment in all these companies : 
The British Thomson- Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vic kers Electrical Co. Ltd. 

Birlee Ltd. 
& 
Coldrator Ltd. 
& 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 

& 

Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

Newton Victor Ltd. 
& 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

& 

Sunvic (¢ oe Ltd. 


Siemens Brothe rs & Co. Ltd. 
& 


Australian Electrical Industries Pty. Ltd. 
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all Cypriots — Greek and Turkish alike.— 
Yours faithfully, 
F. CARRUTHERS TURNER 
21 Dalton Road, Wallasey, Cheshire 
* 


Sir—Mr. Rizo-Rangabe’s well-informed and 
thoughtful proposal for settling the Cyprus 
question, published in the Spectator of Sep- 
tember 2, seems to me to push the analogy 
between Cyprus today and Crete fifty years 
ago further than the facts warrant. 

It is true that, prior to the withdrawal of the 
Turkish administration and garrison from 
Crete in 1898, there was a substantial Moslem 
minority in the island. But during the six years 
of international administration mentioned by 
Mr. Rizo-Rangabe, the vast majority of these 
Moslems emigrated in such numbers that, at 
the end of the period, there was only a small 
residue left, chiefly in the towns. 

I was Financial Controller of the British 
Provisional Administration of the Candia Pro- 
vince during the whole of its duration and 
write from personal knowledge. 

During a recent visit to the island of Rhodes 
(which was a Turkish possession in 1898) I was 
shown a collection of derelict shacks, called 
‘the Cretan Quarter,’ and was told that these 
had been put up to house part of this stream 
of refugees. Presumably they or their children 
had to move on again when the island passed 
first to the Italians and later to the Greeks. 

Today the position of the Cypriot Moslem 
minority is very different. They form a com- 
pact and vocal body, strongly backed by the 
Turkish Government, and, incidentally, they 
are British subjects. The solution of 1904 
would not, 1 fear, work today.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

A. G. M. DICKSON 
105 Whitelands House, SW3 


CHURCH PRESERVATION 

Sir,—In your issue of August 26, Mr. John 
Betjeman gives St. George’s, Tiverton, as 
being among recent examples of ‘the destruc- 
tion of churches brought about by modern 
archdeacons.’” He then proceeds to make a 
certain comment which, of course, he is 
perfectly entitled to do; but such comment 
loses both its humour (if indeed humour was 
intended) and its point if the facts on which 
it is based happen to be inaccurate. St. 
George's, Tiverton, has not been destroyed: its 
destruction has not even been finally recom- 
mended—far less approved. None of the com- 
plex statutory procedure has as yet been put 
in train, There is no need to describe that 
procedure here; but a study of the Pastoral 
Reorganisation Measure, 1949, will show that 
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BOOK REVIEW.—Captain Alexander’s re- 
port of Russia and Russians is favourable— 
more so than any other report we have read, 
whether French or English : it may have been 
that he was always in good humour, and they 
liked him, or that the Russians of all ranks 
are rapidly improving, and have greatly im- 
proved in the last six or seven years. — 

It is almost a matter of course that the first 
thing spoken of in a Russian book of travels is 
the police. A great deal is said of its vigilance 
and adroitness. . . . Espionnage is also car- 
ried to a very vexatious pitch: the Captain 
thinks that a regular and complete system of 
espionnage is necessary to the existence of the 
Government. ... 
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its sole object is ‘to make better provision for 
the cure of souls’; that the framing of pro- 
posals and their submission to the bishop (and 
by him to the Church Commissioners) is the 
business of a committee on which there is 
strong lay representation; and finally that the 
Measure is intentionally designed to prevent 
dictatorial decisions by any one person so that 
there is no scope for single-handed wielding of 
the archidiaconal pick and shovel.—Yours 
faithfully, 

E. J. N. WALLIS 
Diocesan House, Palace Gate, Exeter 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN WEEK 


Sir,—As a nation we have short memories. | 
wonder how many of your readers realise that 
this week brings the fifteenth anniversary of 
one of the most decisive battles in our his- 
tory—a battle no less crucial than Trafalgar 
or Waterloo. I refer, of course, to the Battle of 
Britain, and my purpose in so doing is to 
appeal for support for the Royal Air Force 
Benevolent Fund, which has shouldered a sub- 
stantial part of the nation’s debt arising from 
the battle. Every year over 20,000 calls are 
made upon the fund for help in many sorts 
of emergencies. These calls come from those 
who served or are serving in the RAF and 
WRAF; many are from those who fought in 
the Battle of Britain or from dependants of 
those killed. 
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Many types of help are given, ranging from 
financial assistance for the aged and sick to 
the education of the children of those killed 
or disabled while serving. Education, for ex- 
ample, cost over £183,000 last year out of a 
total of £557,316 spent on all forms of assis- 
tance. Well over £64 million has been spent 
since the fund was founded in 1919; 253,309 
awards were made between VJ Day and the 
end of last year. That is a great deal of money, 
involving a great deal of work, but it is a great 
work that must go on—increasingly, perhaps, 
as veterans of the war years grow older and 
for the first time require assistance. 

Memories of the battle itself may grow dim. 
Children born in 1940 will soon be leaving 
school, and many of those who fought the 
battle have long left the RAF. Yet while 
memories of the conflict may fade, we must 
never forget our obligations to those who 
fought as ‘The Few’ and to their many col- 
leagues who flew and died in theatres of war 
all over the world. The RAF Benevolent Fund 
has a duty to remain strong. Its strength can 
come only from the public. Therefore all con- 
tributions and donations, no matter how small, 
will be thankfully received by me at 67 Port- 
land Place, London, W1.—Yours faithfully, 

KNOLLYS, 
Chairman of the Council, 
RAF Benevolent Fund 


67 Portland Place, London, W1 


Contemporary Arts 


Theatre 


THE BurRNT FLower-Bep. By Ugo Betti. 
(Arts.-——TuHE CouNT OF CLERAMBARD. By 
Marcel Aymé. (Garrick.}——TuHeE Buccan- 
EER. By Sandy Wilson. (Lyric, Hammer- 
smith.) 


IT is not easy to criticise this play, the first 
of Ugo Betti’s to be seen in London. The story 
even is rather complex. John, once the head of 
a revolutionary government, is living with his 
wife in seclusion in an old customs house near 
the frontier. There arrive there a number of his 
old associates, ostensibly to appeal to him to 
become the head of a peace mission to meet a 
delegation from the neighbouring and rival 
country on the frontier, in reality to betray him 
to a death which shall serve as a casus belli 
John and his wife are haunted by the memory 
of their son’s death at the age of fifteen; they 
feel an obscure sense of responsibility for that 
death, which they try to put away from them 
by mutual reassurance, and it is this feeling of 
guilt that makes John abandon himself to what 
seems his fate at the vital moment of the dis- 
closure of his old political associates’ real in- 
tentions. Yet his fataiism is broken at last by 
the sacrifice of Rosa, a nurse who has accom- 
panied the politicians on their visit, and he 
nerves himself to take upon himself the cause 
of peace and of humanity. 

That is the plot. Its main theme is responsi- 
bility. Because John and his wife reject their 
responsibility for the death of their son (it 
turns out in the end to be other than they 
thought), therefore they are hag-ridden by 
memories and fear, and therefore John can 
only abandon himself to the fate to which the 
politicians have doomed him and, with him, 
the peoples of two countries. The battle ts 
fought for his soul. Shall he take the same point 
of view as Thomas, the politician, who only 


believes in the mechanism of history, or shall 
he be on the side of the free spirits who believe 
in their power to change events? The poli- 
ticians are responsible for nothing. The com- 
monest word in their mouths is ‘it,’ the event, 
‘You cannot resist it.’ ‘It is stronger than you.’ 
And so the men who make history are so con- 
vinced that history is making them that they 
no longer care morally about what they do. If 
John is to resist them, he must accept his own 
private responsibilities, for the comportment 
of a man is united. He must accept the truth, 
for the truth is that human beings are respon- 
sible;"and to know for what, they must see 
clearly. At the end John is saved, and there is 
some hope that his wife will be saved from the 
rising tides of madness too, now that sincerity 
has broken in upon their lives. Truth and the 
responsibility of the individual human being 
alone in history—these are the ideals that this 
play proposes, and it is a relief to find them 
stated in a form which is at once clear and 
subtle. 

The Burnt Flower-Bed is’a melodrama. The 
action is very rapid, and there are peripeteia 
almost in every scene. This play of ideas is as 
gripping dramatically as anything to be seen on 
the London stage for a long time. Betti has 
something of the primitive quality common to 
the best Italian writers, and this passionate 
simplicity enables him to get away with scenes 
(a mother pretending that her dead son is 
alive, for example) which might otherwise be 
accused of sentimentality. At times (as in 
John’s great statement of his ideals in the 
second act) the language has a poetic surge to 
it, and great use is made of symbolism (the 
recurrent questioning as to whether the door 
of the flat in which the son died was locked or 
not is an example). 

This complex and beautiful play received 
excellent acting and production at the Arts. 
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Alexander Knox made a fine John, veering 
between the dynamic and the fatalistic and, at 
moments, putting his lines across with a 
strength which is too often missing on the 
English stage. It is true they were good lines 
for a change. As Louisa, his wife, Yvonne 
Mitchell gave her usual very appealing per- 
formance in what was a rather difficult part 
with, at least for a moment, the audience's 
sympathies heavily against her, while Leo 
McKern, as Thomas, managed to convey only 
too realistically the state of mind of a man to 
whom nothing has any importance any more, 
not his own life, not other people's. Peter 
Hall’s production was excellent. I hope that 
the Arts have it in mind to do some more Betti. 
As it is, they have shamed the commercial 
managements (and the Arts Council) and put 
London in their debt. 
+ 


I first saw Marcel Aymé’s play about a de- 
cadent French aristocratic family, whose 
eccentrically brutal head sees visions and 
dreams dreams, in Paris some years ago, and, 
assuming that that production had got the 
author's intentions right, I marvel at the 
parody which has been dished up in London. 
For this story of how the Count of Cléram- 
bard is convinced that he has seen Saint 
Francis and then proceeds to marry his son 
off to the local whore because she has humility 
is satire right the way through. It is anti- 
clerical, anti-religious and anti-aristocratic 
satire put over with a bite and a viciousness 
appropriate to the Mauriac milieu in which it 
is set. What it is not is a tale of how little 
Hector finds God, but that is exactly how the 
parts of it dealing with religion are played. It 
is quite plain that the producer, Murray Mac- 
donald, has not the slightest idea of the play's 
intention. Nor does he do much better with the 
half-crazed aristocracy, the fusty aroma of old 
Bordeaux and the genuine sadism of decay, 
of which the original is redolent. The nearest 
Clive Brook gets to the Count is a kind of less- 
violent Uncle Matthew, while Valerie Taylor 
and Helen Haye are much too pleasant for his 
wife and her mother. Mai Zetterling as Poppy, 
the darling of the local barracks, is the only 
one of the cast who is true to type. Not that 
it is their fault. 

* 

Sandy Wilson’s latest musical play is a 
moderately witty piece about a children’s 
paper of the more old-fashioned variety which 
is threatened with transformation into a most 
horrific horror-comic by a tycoon who is him- 
self something of a horror. However, a pair 
of young lovers and a lot of kids rally round 
and the Buccaneer is saved. This is the new- 
look of English musicals—madly fashionable 
and including quite a number of catchy tunes 
It is very well done, with Eliot Makeham ap- 
pearing as the pathetic creator of Captain 
Fairbrother, the Buccaneer’s heroic serial 
figure, Thelma Ruby giving an excellent im- 
personation of a widow on the prowl and 
Kenneth Williams being very funny as her 
schoolboy son. I should also like to congratu- 
late Mr. Wilson on what is probably the most 
daring stanza to figure in a lyric this year. The 
night I went it seemed to strike the audience 
all of a heap. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Art 


VISUALISE a table with nothing between you 
and it, nothing behind it but a bare wall. On 
the table top, raised above the line of sight, a 
few small bottles and at the right-hand end a 
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telephone. Moving away from the telephone 
towards the left, bestriding the bottles, is a 
grey monkey. Visualise another table—a com- 
mon property in this exhibition. On top is a 
racing car, not being driven along the surface, 
but somehow welded to it. These fantasies, 
which can be seen at the Hanover Gallery, have 
been invented by Victor Willing, who is also 
showing portraits and pictures of the female 
nude, most of them by a variety of devices— 
accessories or textures, many of them taken 
from the paintings of Francis Bacon. The more 
elaborate fantasies, like those I have described, 
have not the strangeness, the power to disturb, 
found in the early di Chiricos or in pictures by 
Delvaux or Balthus, to name three artists 
chosen at random who arouse responses not 
easily to be rationalised but which psychology 
can no doubt explain. Immediately one is set 
wondering whether a more capable painter 
could make these objects and personages give 
an affecting performance, for in fact everything 
here has the most tenuous reality. There is not 
one way of making things real; Klee, and Dali 
occasionally, can make things haunt us, but at 
the moment Willing works without a consistent 
or secure method of forming anything, a bottle, 
a wall or an arm. Sometimes he paints with the 
naive literalness of someone who has not yet 
considered whether there is any other way of 
rendering a monkey, without much distortion 
of its proportions or outline, than by putting 
down side by side a series of bold grey strokes 
suggestive of the animal’s coat. The bottles 
underneath its belly are painted flat as a door, 
rectangles of a single colour without variation 
of tone. The drawing and painting of the nudes 
are similar to that of a reasonably adept art 
student whose use of tone and colour is still 
elementary, but who can put the paint on 
with a certain bravura. In the portrait of a 
fair-haired woman, given a very temporary 
strangeness by a band of black separating the 
shoulders from the edge of the canvas, the 
painting has the kind of Edwardian slickness 
we find in de Laszlo, Sargent or Lavery—a 
broken, cheap technique which must then 
have seemed the very essence of respectable 
modernity. The red background of another 
portrait has the appearance of a scrubbed 
Venetian picture. The most fruitful kind of 
artistic accidents are those which occur natur- 
ally in the course of doing something else, 
working and deliberate. To trade continually 
with the accidental is hazardous; to plan acci- 
dents, to make them happen, is a sort of artistic 
insincerity—the accidents here look to be of 
this kind. Altogether the most disturbing thing 
about this show is not the imagery but the 
mixture of sophistication and clumsiness, the 
straining after effect, the consistent triviality 
of method. The mystery of the objective world 
is not to be achieved in this opportunist way. 
Upstairs in the same gallery is the most trivial 
display of sculpture that I can remember for 
many years. I should not have thought it pos- 
sible for one individual to draw upon the 
example of Giacometti, Picasso, Lynn Chad- 
wick, Henry Moore, Sardinian art and the 
makers of those chubby animals to be won 
with darts at a fair. 


* 


Bryan Wynter’s new exhibition at the Redfern 
Gallery is a disappointment. His pictures are 
again small water-colours and gouaches of 
Cornwall with its harbours, rocks and churches, 
some of them in terms of that romantic version 
of cubism familiar from past shows, others 
more abstract and symbolic, though similarly 
rooted in a genuine and sensitive experience of 


landscape. The latter works show a develop- 
ment im form and colour beyond the limits of 
the earlier kind, perhaps because Wynter hag 
not been tempted to exploit his very real dex. 
terity in making elegant and suggestive textures, 
But as the forms are strengthened, as the colour 
becomes more eloquent, a scale of 120 square 
inches and the use of gouache seems the more 
inadequate to hold and express the ideas 
Wynter is presenting. Many of these pictures 
(Nos. 5, 8, 10, 12, for example) seem to need 
canvases 30 in. by 40 in. and the firmness and 
range of oilpaint. That is. the reason for dis- 
appointment, although there are some charm- 
ing pictures here. The same gallery is also 
showing a Belgian non-figurative painter, 
Guillaume Orix, who sets fleets of feeble 
shapes, some of them reminiscent of Kandin- 
sky, in any open sea of cottonwoolly paint of 
a single colour. The colour is gay, but these 
monotonously similar patterns are absolutely 
static, for M. Orix does not seem to have the 
gift of setting the elements of his non-figurative 
vocabulary into action, either in space or on 
the flat. BASIL TAYLOR 


Television 


WHEN I first met The Grove Family about 
six months ago it performed for a quarter of 
an hour each Friday. In my televisionary inno- 
cence I thought it must have been slipped in 
as a sort of penitential titbit, like the puddings 
you got on certain days at school. And what, 
after all, was fifteen minutes? I imagined 
kindly people at Lime Grove who hadn't the 
heart to evict them once they were there; of 
viewers wiping that saurian Gran off the 
screen as I did, but being, like me, too lazy 
to complain. Only gradually did I realise that 
these same Groves I had been patronising were 
looked on with the warmest affection and the 
liveliest interest. Viewers knitted shawls for 
Gran, sent chocolates for the children and 
advice to daughter Pat. People actually liked 
the Groves—not eccentrics here and there, but 
viewers in their millions. Now this extra- 
ordinary family has climbed even higher. 
Wednesday sounds somehow more important 
than Friday, and half an hour, which is what 
they now have, is just twice a quarter; instead 
of gabbling through a minute incident, they 
can spread into a little tale. This week it was 
the first of the tales, and a moral one. If you 
have done a shop out of £95 by mistake, do 
you give it back or don’t you? Dad said you 
did, Jack and Pat said you didn’t; in the end 
they agreed (though with a very bad grace) 
that you did, at which the shopkeeper, over- 
come by the Grove goodness, gave it back to 
them. Richer by a bit of mink for Mum, they 
couldn’t even thank him but, with the familiar 
Grove charmlessness, could only gasp and 
then—final insult to generosity—shrug. 

When social historians of the future take 
the Groves out of pickle and look at them, 
what in heaven’s name will they think? Are 
we really as oafish, as owlish, as snappy, as 
ungracious, as dull? Realism presupposes a 
certain reality, after all, and insult can be 
quite as inaccurate as sentimentality. Even our 
most obvious qualities as a people they seem 
to lack—that gentleness and good humour 
foreigners so often point to; above all, that 
greatest of all our domestic virtues, cosiness. 
The Groves are a tetchy, strung-up little lot; 
there is never a comfortable air of buttered 
crumpets and coal fires and family jokes 
about them. They conglomerate, but they 
could never huddle. And, incidentally, just on 
a point of detail, do families here never kiss 
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Remember-—-it is not only 
the Increased Interest 


NOW 3/ NET 


(the Society pays the Income Tax) 
It’s the safety of your Capital, 
its easy withdrawal, and the fact 
that it does not depreciate 


WHICH MAKE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


such an attractive investment 
write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel : MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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each other ‘Hallo’ or ‘Goodnight’? Even the 
youngest Grove children never seem to kiss 
Gran, let alone Mum and Dad or each other. 
Am I odd in thinking that odd, or just out of 
date or un-English? 

Television’s Saturday evening attitude seems 
for ages to have been that you could have 
Variety if you liked, and if you didn’t, you 
could lump it, because there wasn't going to 
be anything else. But this Saturday two new 
weekly programmes turned up, both of which 
promise well. Sports Special, which is meant 
for sports enthusiasts, seemed to me (no sports 
enthusiast myself) pleasantly and intelligently 
introduced. For once there was an adult 
rapport between speaker and audience. Mis- 
takes, he said, would, of course, be made at 
first; you couldn’t just jump into a programme, 
it had to develop as it went; but we, the 
viewers, and they, the producers, would to- 
gether get it as good as we could. That is the 
sort of friendly but not intrusive spirit that 
television ought oftener to—but so seldom 
does—achieve. So good luck to the sports 
enthusiasts. Saturday Night Special, the other, 
was one of those vague and difficult pro- 
grammes which are clearly feeling their way. 
Robert Beatty, who has the best television 
face and one of the best television manners I 
can think of, is to go about and look at things. 
This first time he went to a film studio, and 
talked to people rehearsing and ‘shooting’ and 
relaxing, and then went out to see them doing 
a film on Bader, and then brought Bader him- 
self along, and so on and so on—not yet very 
tight or very good, but with Robert Beatty 
and practice it might in time become both. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Cinema 


BLACKBOARD JUNGLE. (Empire.}-——THE KEN- 
TUCKIAN. (Odeon, Leicester Square.}—— 
WaGonMasTER. (National Film Theatre.) 

THE young idealist embarking on a teaching 

career at a New York vocational trade school 

receives disenchanted advice: ‘Don’t be a hero 
and never turn your back on the class.’ The 
young school teacher, Richard Dadier, does 
turn his back, and a baseball rips the chalk he 
is holding out of his hand. This is the least of 
the violent incidents in which Blackboard 
Jungle savagely deals. A woman colleague has 
to be rescued from attempted rape; Dadier is 
beaten up in an alleyway by a gang of juvenile 
thugs; his wife receives vicious anonymous 
letters. Daunted but stubborn, Dadier eventu- 
ally breaks through the barricades erected by 
his ineducable pupils: he shows these untamed 
adolescents a cartoon film about Jack and the 

Beanstalk, and persuades them to discuss the 

ethics of the story. This pathetic victory seems 

in its implications almost more disturbing than 
the classroom gangsterism; and the film’s reso- 
lution—Dadier, now accepted by his class, cele- 

brates the triumph of right by disarming a 

schoolboy hoodlum—is alarmingly facile. 

This exploration of the lower depths.of the 
American educational system scarcely, in fact, 
penetrates the surface. Roughly and aggres- 
sively the film lashes out, dismissing causes and 
emphasising effects, hectoring the audience into 
accepting its melodramatics at their sometimes 
dubious face value. As directed by Richard 
Brooks, who also adapted the script from Evan 
Hunter’s novel, the picture is as jagged and 
harsh as the jazz rhythms on its sound track. 
And although the sense of outrage seems 
authentic enough, Blackboard Jungle can be 
accused of making a social problem out as 
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worse than it is through its own unremitting 
savagery of tone, its deliberate exploitation of 
the sensational incident. There is an admirably 
resolute performance by Glenn Ford, as the 
determined idealist, and capable playing by 
Louis Calhern and John Hoyt as defeated col- 
leagues, and, in the classroom, by Sidney 
Poitier and a young actor, Vic Morrow, whose 
imitation of the Brando mannerism extends to 
the last slurred syllable. Blackboard Jungle 
makes, intermittently, its disturbing impact; it 
lacks, though, the force of The Wild One, the 
moral responsibility that ventures beyond the 
easy melodramatic gesture into the territory of 
social comment. 

The hero of The Kentuckian (Burt Lan- 
caster’s first film as a director, in which he also 
plays the leading part) is a restless wanderer, 
a noble savage dressed in buckskin. Journeying 
towards Texas in the 1820s with his small son, 
he halts at the little township of Humility and 
is tempted to settle down; but the lures of 
prosperity and comfort will inevitably be re- 
sisted, for the fine, free life of the open air. 
It is a simple and romantic conception, de- 
veloped discursively and often irresolutely, as 


Festivals 


BAYREUTH 
RIENZI, Wagner's first full-scale opera, is 
never given at Bayreuth since he considered it 
too powerful an indictment of monarchy as 
represented by his patron King Ludwig IJ. 
Consequently the new production of The Fly- 
ing Dutchman completes the post-war reper- 
tory of productions by the composer’s grand- 
sons, Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner. The 
lurid seascape, the outcome of Wagner’s peri- 
lous journey across the North Sea from Riga 
to London, was given in one act, as in 1901 
when produced there by Cosima Wagner, 
thereby conforming with the composer’s 
original intention. Joseph Keilberth conducted 
a highly dramatic production by Wolfgang 
Wagner who, as in his recent production of 
Lohengrin, incorporated some of his brother's 
novel and effective lighting schemes, while 
steering a comparatively traditional course. 
Vocally the performance I attended did not 
reach the heights suggested by the inclusion of 
Ludwig Weber as Daland, Hermann Uhde, 
who began with a distressingly wide vibrato, 
as the Dutchman, and Astrid Varnay as Senta. 
In fact the most musical performance was 
given by Wolfgang Windgassen as Erik, con- 
firming my impression that he is the out- 
standing singer at post-war Bayreuth. Astrid 
Varnay sang the ballad tenderly enough, with 
the opening phrases taken very slowly, and 
gave a fine interpretation of the closing scene. 
Tannhduser, which was introduced last year, 
was conducted by André Cluytens of the 
Paris Opera in place of Eugene Jochum, whose 
only son died shortly before the festival. 
There were a few minor changes in Wieland 
Wagner's production, notably in the valley 
before the Wartburg that was represented last 
year by what amounted to a vacant gilt box; 
the addition of symbolic trees that later shed 
their leaves to denote the passage of time dur- 
ing Tannhiuser’s pilgrimage was sufficient to 
stimulate one’s imagination correctly. Gré 
Brouwenstijn again sang Elisabeth with excep- 
tionally pure and noble tone, matching that 
of Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as Wolfram, and 
Wolfgang Windgassen sang Tannhiuser better 
than Ramon Vinay last year. Unfortunately 
the pyramid of angels representing Elisabeth’s 








though the director's fecling for his mater 
went some way beyond his ability to shape ani 
control it. The mood is sympathetic, the Perioi 
detail sometimes agreeable; halting and ingg, 
clusive, uneasily balanced between Violeng 
and gentleness, The Kentuckian still achieyg 
an individual flavour that is not unlikeable, 
At the National Film Theatre a season g 
John Ford's films opens on Sunday with th 
relatively little-known Wagonmaster, A pro 
pitious introduction, for in this story of , 
Mormon community’s hazardous journey toa 
new settlement Ford’s vision of the West, of 
the untouched country, is perhaps most purely 
that of the poet. Disregarding to some exten 
the conventional demands of plot, he here cele. 
brates, simply, the pioneering theme. And itj 
the respect for human endeavour, the tradition. 
alist’s sense of the past, that reinforce the film; 
visual poetry of space and distance. Th 
wagons roll slowly westward, the lone ride 
races across the desolate plain, Mormons anj 
Indians join in a convivial dance round th 
camp fire—here is Ford's West, recorded i 

finely stirring and lyrical images. 
PENELOPE HOUSTON 





























































































































































Abroad 


bier is now too brightly lit, ruining a striking 
poetic effect. 

Having now seen all Wagner’s music dramas 
at Bayreuth since the war, I feel that Wieland 
Wagner’s novel productions, relying often on 
discreet lighting and symbolic, often mathe 
matical, continuity, are most acceptable in the 
static music dramas, Tristan and Parsifal. ‘This 
Parsifal is a wonderful experience: not a 

































doubt of it,’ Shaw wrote after seeing its 
earliest production there, and we can echo his 
sentiment today. There the listener’s attention 
may be deflected suitably from the stage into 
the music, especially when it is blended so 
beautifully within the sunken orchestra pit of 
Wagner’s design. The early works do not 
seem sufficiently strong orchestrally to submit 
easily to this treatment, and The Ring is there 
fore only partly successful. 

This year I attended the second Ring cycle, 
and found it altered in many places from the 
productions of 1951 and 1953; clearly Wieland 
Wagner is not satisfied yet with his applica- 
tion of the new style to this complex work. 

Martha Médl, whom I consider the best 
dramatic soprano at Bayreuth and a brilliant 
Kundry, lacked power at the end of Gotter 
ddmmerung this year, but elsewhere compen- 
sated fully with her profound musicianship 
and golden tone. Astrid Varnay sang too 
fiercely as Sieglinde, robbing the part of all 
pathos or simplicity; Windgassen was ideal 
as Siegfried, in almost every respect, but Hans 
Hotter remained too godly when doubling as 
Gunther. Next year The Mastersingers will be 
revived in the new style, and a modified 
Tristan is scheduled for 1957—I hope that the 
previous exquisitely balanced presentation will 
not suffer, 





























SALZBURG 


A NEW opera is included each year at the 
Salzburg Festival, but since Richard Strauss’s 
The Love of Dane was presented in 1952, the 
new works, The Trial by von Einam and 
Penelope by Rolf Liebermann, have seemed 
scarcely worthy of inclusion and one began to 
doubt the wisdom of this policy. First impres- 
sions of this year’s novelty Irish Legend by 
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allegiance to the Countess is sacrilegious, It 





Afternoon Tea 


An index dream or drinking bout, 
Her bitter monologue gathered speed 
Ina sharp sleeper’s voice. He watched 
The little wicket click unlatched 

And the starved ferret wander out, 
Ignorant, at first, of its own greed: 
But learning, as it ran and snatched. 


Endlessly, like a radio, as 

She razed and then rebuilt the past, 
She gabbled on. Her greying head 
Turned idol: bird’s mask: he said 
Nothing at all, seeing she was 
Unlatching the hutch door at last. 
Down the blank drives the ferret sped. 










Out of the dark her comet streamed 
Scarlet and orange and acid green: 

Yet he sat baffled, that she could 

Zigzag so well from bad to good, 

From fantasy to truth, it seemed 

The real world’s plain fact had no clean 
Frontier at all, from her falsehood. 










Ridiculous masque and anti-masque 
Swept in strict logic from the dense 
Wood of the past to fill the gloom 
Inside her quiet cottage, womb 

Of frenzy that yet made him ask 
Himself which made the richer sense— 
Her nightmare: or his lecture-room. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 


To a Grounded Sailor 


What shores, or whores, cerulean-eyed, 
White-sanded, white-limbed, peppered 
With pines and shady spots to nap 

Away the randy noon, have you visited? 












How many babes or dreams, water-barn, 
Water-logged, have been drowned and lost 
In seasonal or summery commerce 
Between palmy islands and sandy coves! 


How often did you find the North-West passage 
To the still, hoary Pole, where all is silence, 

Or the warm currents towards Hesperides 

Of golden apples and scented leaves? 





the 54-year-old Bavarian composer, Wernér is his desertion that finally breaks her spirit, rock formations. Some of the costumes 
Egk, are, however, more favourable and the and drives her to sacrifice her soul to save her he 
opera was received more enthusiastically on people. Werner Egk sees the legend as an —after releasing tame pigeons—dresseq ; 
the opening night than were the other two. example of the eternal problem of individual long feathers but with a tall black hat that 
Composed in five scenes without an overture, sacrifice in the face of overwhelming odds, transformed him into a street busker, Vocal} 
the opera is based on the Irish folktale from _ political or economic, 
which W. B. Yeats also drew material for his The opera was conducted by George Szell and singing impressively as Sarastro, and Erika 
first play The Countess Cathleen, but the treat- had excellent imaginative scenery by Caspar K6th having full coloratura tone as the Queen 
ment differs greatly. No direct adaptation is Neher, including a lurid Walpurgis night drop- of the Night. Elisabeth Griimmer san 
attempted. curtain. The ingenious production was by . 
In Yeats’s play the famine that drives the Oscar Fritz Schuh, who has contributed such orchestral playing was not as polished as when 
peasants to sell their souls to the devil, until important work to the festival in recent years. under Wilhelm Furtwingler, 
redeemed by the Countess’s sacrifice, is un- Inge Borkh sang Cathleen convincingly, and plaque was unveiled during the festival, Per. 
explained, whereas much of Werner Egk’s both she and Kurt Béhme, as the poet, acted formances in this arena are spectacular but 
libretto is devoted to explaining how it has well. Margarethe Klose sang Oona, the nurse, unsatisfactory musically: next time it must be 
been planned by the devil’s messengers, given who is given an effective dream aria. The score revived in the festival theatre. 
in their ancient hierarchy as a tiger, two owls, has strongly original orchestration, though Mozart’s music is an almost inexhaustible 
two hyenas and a vulture. Yeats’s peasants, indebted at times to middle-period Stravinsky; source of beauty, and each year Dr. Paum- 
Mary, Semus and their son Teig,do not appear, there is almost no purely instrumental writing. gartner presents new gems at the Mozarteum, 
and the composer has made the ancient legend A new production of Mozart’s The Magic A delightful matinée I attended included the 
more universal in application, and of con- Flute was given in the Rocky Riding School E flat symphony K.132, the rare violin con 
temporary value as a fable, He has drawn an_ panoramic setting by members of the Vienna certo in D, K.211, superbly played by Willy 
interesting analogy with the Faust legend, and State Opera conducted by Georg Solti. The Boskowsky, leader of the Vienna Philharmonic 
a vision of the enchained Faust appears to the new décor was the first that Oskar Kokoschka Orchestra, and two extremely difficult concer 
poet Aleel, who is then convinced that his has made for opera, but seemed inapt with arias ably sung by Anton Dermota. 
grotesque pastel drawings hiding the natural GERALD BOURKE 


THREE NEW POEMS 
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inappropriate, too, as when Papageno entered 
the performance was good, with Gottlob Frick 


Pamina, and Anton Dermota was Tamino, The 


to whom a 










How often did you drift into the great well 

Of sleep with crowns of red berries 

Round your head and your sea-shell ears 

Ringing with the cooing of doves and sirens’ choirs? 


Ah, there was the life for the sea-legged sailor! 
But now your woolly knees can only wobble 
And fold under the somersaults of the long ribs, 
And you lie hump-backed in a wistful 

Corner gazing at the mane of the shiny sea. 


Now the mast is stowed away into a shed, 

The sails folded, the engines dispersed in the wind, 
The fair-limbed boat a hump of boards, 
Sun-stained, sun-bleached, dream-drowned, 

A shell echoing the roar of the receding ocean! 


JOSEPH CHIARI 


Queen Arsinoe II 


‘Pure daughters of the Greeks come here to pray...” 
POSIDIPPUS, Epigram on the temple of Arsinoe- 
Aphrodite-Zephyritis. 
This was a vital woman. A king’s daughter 
She married a king, Lysimachus. 
He gave her humming cities her private domain 
Tius, Heraclea, Amastris, Casandreia 
She murdered his son. And when the king, broken, was dead 
She married his enemy Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
Her own step-brother. From him she flew, 
Wanting a richer man, and so came to Egypt, 
To her weak, wealthy full-blood-brother Ptolemy 
The Second. She married him. She won his wars, 
Intrigued, murdered, outwitted, tied in knots 
The haughty Hellenistic world. 
Her head was stamped on golden coins, rearing 
The diadem—the first woman ever— 
A greatful stream of honours filled her lap. 
When she died, she was solemnly deified : 
Arsinoe-Aphrodite-Zephyritis. 
Between the beach of Pharos and the Nile 
Her temple faced the long-drawn Western winds, 
A priestess by her altar day and night: 
‘Pure daughters of the Greeks, come here to pray’ 
A god should know what to protect you from. 
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|BOOKS 


The Frontiers of Civility 


T more than one point in my reading of this book* I was 
conscious of a temptation to frame my criticism of it 
entirely in stylistic terms. I have seldom seen the prob- 

jems connected with the study of an author’s style raised in a 

more vivid way. Sir Harold’s subject is that of mores: the 

working arrangements that men have come to, at various times 
in history and at various points over the earth, in their dealings 
with one another. It is not—and could not be—the deeper and 
more searching question of ethics: the motives, both reasoned 
and instinctive, that underlie these working arrangements. 
Why ‘could not be’? I want to try to answer this important 
question as clearly as possible. The fundamental fact is that 
certain subjects cannot be treated in certain styles. The man- 
ner in which a man writes is—as we know from the old adage— 
[homme méme; it is the product of his attitude to life; it is 
characteristic of him in the same way, and to the same degree, 
as his manner of wearing his hat or eating his food. And his 
choice of subject-matter to write about is equally the product 
of his personal identity. Everyone knows that—to take a crude 
example—the subject-matter of Gibbon could not be ex- 
pressed in the style of Ruskin. Gibbon’s manner was framed 
to express a certain subject-matter, and his choice of this 
subject-matter was in turn conditioned by his style, because 
the two were inextricably blended. The ‘matter’ of Sartor 

Resartus, expressed in the ‘manner’ of The Decline and Fail, 

is simply an impossibility; one cannot imagine it, for the very 

good reason that in each of those books the manner is part 
of the matter. Now let me try to say why I think that Sir 

Harold’s subject ‘could not be’ the deeper study of ethical 

motives. It is a conclusion I should expect anyone capable of 

literary discrimination to reach after reading one page of his 
book. | have not space for an adequate quotation, but here is 

a snatch: 





Although we can find in the liturgical formalism of 


Byzantium a ceremonial as artificial and as rigid as that of 
the Li-Chi, those eleven centuries of eastern culture produced 
luxury rather than civilisation, etiquette rather than manners. 


It may well be that our ignorance of the actions and ideas 
of the average Byzantine squire, merchant or scholar in- 
duces us to exaggerate the static nature of that civilisation 
and to see in their deportment something uniformly stylised 
and erect. Yet the fact remains that history does not illumine, 
and imagination must hesitate to invent, any type of Byzan- 
tine civility. In the place of living men and women, possessing 
authentic, and therefore ever-changing, conceptions of con- 
duct, we see effigies only, with palms opened in identical 
supplication, staring back at us with huge dark eyes. 

Ihe language here is urbane, detached, lightly ironical, 
pleasantly cadenced. It is a style very strongly redolent of a 
personality: behind it we feel the presence of a mind deeply 
experienced, richly stored, sceptical, civil, distrustful of en- 
thusiasm. It is a style in which the urgent, the dramatic, the 
deeply idiosyncratic, simply cannot find expression. As long 
as we are talking about mores, manners, the way in which 
people run their lives, this style will sustain us. As soon as we 

* Goop BEHAVIOUR. BEING A STUDY OF CERTAIN Types oF Civitity, 
By Harold Nicolson. (Constable, 21s.) 
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begin to try to probe the deeply inward reasons for their 
selection of a particular mode of living, it will fold up and 
refuse to work. Sir Harold has chosen a subject which is, 
strictly speaking, incomplete: what a man shows to the outer 
world is never the full story; its roots are in the silence of his 
own heart, and they can be examined only in the language of 
religion and philosophy. (Best of all, as 1 would contend, in 
the language of poetry.) But read one page of this book, and 
you see ahead of you the trim lines of barbed wire. ‘Here we 
stop,’ the language proclaims. ‘I can take you no further.’ 

* + + 


Here, in Sir Harold’s book, is a perfect example of the style 
that marks out an area for itself, and inhibits itself from going 
outside that area. The subject is “Twelve Types of Civility.’ 
With enormous—but so lightly borne!—information, with 
tolerance, geniality, tact and a dash of irony, Sir Harold 
examines twelve civilisations and gives us, in turn, a sketch 
of the ideal of civility to which each aspired. When one thinks 
of the ponderous delving of the sociologists, the nagging and 
preaching of Marxists and other writers determined to im- 
pose their own ideal of social behaviour on other people, one 
feels a genuine wave of gratitude for the easy and level tone 
of this book, the generous scale on which it is plannea, the 
great harvest of information it contains. Yet the style, the 
underlying identity of the book, does, ultimately, constrict; 
and we might as well be honest enough to admit it. 

Take the treatment of Confucius, for example. Sir Harold 
is not a devotee of Confucius, and his treatment of that 
philosopher is perilously close to the kind of breadcrumb- 
flicking indulged in by poor Lytton Strachey: 

When asked what would be the first thing he would do if 
entrusted with the government of a province, Confucius 
replied: ‘I should first rectify names.’ When invited to ex- 
plain this cryptic utterance he replied: ‘If names be not 
correct, then language is not in accord with the truth of things 
and affairs cannot be successfully administered. The superior 
man is careful to use names appropriately.” Warmly as 1 
agree with Sir Alan Herbert and Mr. Henry Strauss in their 
contention that democracy suffers from an over-indulgence 
in incorrect nomenclature, I do not feel that in a society as 
corrupt and cruel as was the China of the fifth century Bc 
semantics should form the first preoccupation of the 
philosopher king. It is difficult, I confess, to resist the im- 
pression that Confucius in his teaching attached less impor- 
tance to substance than to form. 

This is pure Strachey-itis. It is not a question of Sir Alan 
this and Mr. Henry that. It is a question of the nature of com- 
munication, and hence of the nature of thought. Once more 
we are brought back to the deeply fundamental topic, the prob- 
lem of language. When Confucius speaks of ‘names,’ he means, 
surely, ‘nouns.’ If a civilisation is infected with the disease of 
sloppy and dishonest thinking, the symptom of that disease 
will be bloated and imprecise language. This is what George 
Orwell meant by his famous outburst in ‘Politics and the 
English Language’ : 

When one watches some tired hack on the platform 
mechanically repeating the familiar phrases—destial atro- 
cities, iron heel, bloodstained tyranny, free peoples of the 
world, stand shoulder to shoulder—one often has a curious 
feeling that one is not watching a live human being but some 
kind of dummy: a feeling which suddenly becomes stronger 
at moments when the light catches the speaker’s spectacles 
and turns them into blank discs which seem to have no eyes 
behind them. And this is not altogether fanciful. A speaker 
who uses that kind of phraseology has gone some distance 
towards turning himself into a machine. 

Again, the message of Confucius did not seem superficial to 
Ezra Pound, who translated it into his own terms and preached 
it for thirty years. Pound claimed that civilisation always 

suffered ‘when the application of word to fact goes rotten, ic 
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becomes slushy or inexact.’ This is the Confucian ‘If names be not 
correct, then language. is not in accord with the truth of things.’ 
If Pound and Orwell are wrong, then Confucius is wrong also, 
but it is necessary to do more than merely invoke Sir Alan Herbert 
and Mr. Strauss and then puff them away. 


* * * 


In spite of so much grumbling, it is still true that the proper 
response to this book is, ‘I can pick all sorts of holes in it, but | 
could never have: written it myself.’ In its way it is a perfect 
illustration of a type of civility as expressed in writing and think- 
ing. If posterity wishes to know what kind of achievement was 
characteristic of the elaborately trained English professional 
diplomat of the first half of the twentieth century, this is the 
document that illustrates it. Sir Harold ranges over a wide ground; 
he makes occasional bad slips, such as the pages about A. H. 
Clough (the whole point about Clough was that he lived to react 
so strongly against Thomas Arnold that he produced Amours de 
Voyage, that masterpiece of poised irony—a poem Dr. Arnold 
wouldn’t even have understood, let alone approved of); but in the 
end it remains true that none of us can hope to have this breadth 
again. The way things have turned out, it just won’t be feasible. 
Sir Harold reads all the languages, has visited all the places, has 
met all the people, has been faced with all the problems: 

We that are young 
Shall never see so much, or live so long. 


Utopia 
UtTopiAN Fantasy. By Richard Gerber. (Routledge, 16s.) 


‘WiTH a few more cubic inches of brain for the average man and 
a score of years added to the span of life... every present difficulty 
in the human outlook would vanish like a dream,’ wrote H. G. 
Wells in one of his assiduous prophecies. Nowadays we are neither 
sO naive nor so optimistic as to believe that men will ever produce 
an ideal society; the Utopians, never taken altogether seriously, 
have been relegated to the company of the less amiable cranks. 
Having lived through the corruption of every single ideal, con- 
temporary man has become something of a mistrustful pragmatist. 

But one cannot deny the extraordinary fascination Utopias 
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NICHOLAS 


Donald Nicholas 
The first biography of Sir Edward 
Nicholas, Secretary of State from 





GEORGE SANDYS 
Poet——Adventurer 
Richard Beale Davis 


**The fascination of Mr. Davis’ 





life of Sandys lies in the light it 

throws upon the beginnings of 

Britain’s colonial empire.’’ 
SCOTSMAN 


‘A scholarly and naturally en- 
thusiastic biography.’’ THE TIMES 


Illustrated 30s 


LORD CHATHAM 
II, Pitt and the Seven Years’ War 
O. A. Sherrard 


**The difficulties confronting the 
elder Pitt have never been more 
trenchantly described.’’ 
GUY RAMSEY in THE DAILY 
TELEGRAPH 
‘He has treated the immense 
complication of the world politics 
of the time with lucidity and 
grace of style.”’ THE TIMES 
Frontispiece 30s 





THE BODLEY HEAD 


the eve of the Great Rebellion 
until after the Restoration. 
**The narrative, compiled from 
extensive documentary material, 
is warmed by a lively affection for 
his ancestor which makes the dry 
bones live.’’ c. v. WEDGWOOD 
in THE OBSERVER 
Illustrated 25s 


RED FOR 
DANGER 
L. T. C. Role 


A history of railway accidents— 
every major one on a British rail- 
way between 1840 and 1940— 
and of railway safety precautions, 
Mr. Rolt’s new book is a notable 
evocation of the past which will 
appeal to many besides railway 
enthusiasts. 
Illustrated 16s 
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exert on the imagination. In every man, and perhaps in every 
tenth woman, there lurks a prophet—and occasionally there is g 
Mr. Gerber who is able to show how faithfully the prophecies 
reflect the ideas, anxieties and aspirations of the times in which 
they have been invented. The Socratic projections of the Greeks 
gave way to the earthly paradises of Sir Thomas More and Francis 
Bacon, and these, via Samuel Butler, to the optimistic common. 
wealths of evolutionists and scientific humanists. Today Utopia 
is just around the corner—Big Brother’s electronic policemen, 
test-tube humanity, and the blood-curdling prospect of interplane. 
tary warfare and beetle-headed colonists from Mars. 


Our own century has been exceptionally prolific in Utopian 
writings. Richard Gerber lists over 250 titles written between 190} 
and 1951 in England alone. Wells, Huxley, Orwell, Chesterton, 
Belloc, Kipling, Oliver Onions, Olaf Stapledon and Herbert Read 
are only a handful of the well-known authors mentioned, and Mr. 
Gerber’s analysis clearly demonstrates not only a comprehensive 
Utopian imagination but also the growth of an important literary 
genre. But one interesting development is scarcely touched on, 
although it is the most revealing detail of all. I refer to the increas. 
ing use of the Utopian formula as a satirical method. Brave New 
World and 1984 are leading examples of a technique that has been 
liberally in use during the last thirty years and inverts the whole 
character of Utopianism by pursuing existing tendencies in society 
to a logical extreme that either exposes them to ridicule or reveals 
them as inherently sinister. Huxley’s World Controller, the trans. 
cendental bureaucrat, and Orwell’s Winston Smith, the diminished 
human being, are not, after all, fantasies but enlargements of 
images that already exist. 


In one sense, of course, Utopia is always contemporaneous, 
It is the country one sees from a seat in a cinema; it is described 
by parliamentary candidates during a general election; it is a 
bank clerk dreaming of a managership, a spinster of being loved, 
a corporal of becoming a conquerer. A similar mechanism func- 
tions in the case of group societies and traditional Utopians 
invariably projected man in the image of their own ideal. In 
A Modern Utopia, Wells describes his hero as ‘a little taller than], 
younger looking and sounder looking; he has missed an illusion 
or so, and there is no scar over his eye. His training has been 
subtly finer than mine; he has made himself a better face than 
mine.’ One would hardly settle on a better example of the char- 
acteristic optimism of the scientific humanist who believes that 
he is intrinsically a better man than environment has permitted 
him to be and that a proper use of science is the answer to every- 
thing. ‘The plain message physical science has . . . is this, that were 
our political and social and moral devices only as well contrived 
to their end as a linotype machine, an antiseptic plant, or an 
electric tramcar, there need now at the present moment be no 
appreciable toil in the world, and only the smallest fraction of the 
pain, the fear and the anxiety that now makes human life so 
doubtful in its value.’ 


It is remarkable how the emphasis has been redistributed in the 
past thirty years. The potentials of science have been more than 
fulfilled, but the Utopian writers of this mid-century no longer 
see it as an instrument for constructing an ideal society but as 
something incompatible with the condition of humanness. Mr. 
Gerber’s analysis of contemporary English Utopian fiction in- 
advertently lays bare the skeleton of a moral problem. 

EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


Contemporary French Novelists 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVEL. By Henri Peyre. (O.U.P., 30s.) 
PROFESSOR HENRI PEyReE’s new book is based on a series of lectures 
delivered at an American university in 1944 and brought up to 
date. He tells us that it was ‘written by a Frenchman specifically 
for the enlightened American public, and that its aim is to ‘offer 
a comprehensive view of the chief novelists and the main trends of 
the novel in France since 1930.’ We may add that the task has been 
carried out with the competence and thoroughness which we have 
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The Testimony of PAUL REYNAUD 


In the Thick of the Fight 


These memoirs are M. Reynaud’s full testimony; his explanation, fully documented and argued at 
length, of how France gravitated into war and why her army was crushed in 1940; an explanation 
which has its roots in the political and military policies of the "Twenties. Not only does M. Reynaud 
quote extensively from French, German, Belgian and English writers but he also draws on the minutes 
of Cabinet meetings, reports of debates in the Chamber, and of the Riom and post-war trials. His 
book provides a detailed political history of those fateful years between the ’Twenties and the fall of 











France; it is an exhaustive study of the road to disaster. 


688 pp., Demy 8v0, 2 maps in text, 1 folding map, 45/- net. READY SEPT. 22 


Against the Sun 


The Story of Wing-Commander ROLAND BEAMONT 
D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C. 


by EDWARD LANCHBERY 


[his is the story of English Electric’s chief test pilot; the man who 
tested and fought in Typhoons and Tempests during the war; the 
man who put the Canberra jet bomber through its paces and used 
it to turn the Atlantic crossing into a day-return excursion; the 
man who flies Britain’s first truly supersonic fighter, English 


Electric’s P.1. Illustrated, 16/- net 


by F. L. LUCAS 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
University Reader in English 


This book consists of lectures given at Cambridge; but they are 
here expanded for the general reader, with the addition of illust- 
rative passages that make it not only practical criticism but also 
a lively anthology of flowers (and weeds) from Homer to Tacitus, 
from the Bible to Newman, from Chaucer to Virginia Woolf, from 
Froissart to Anatole France. 18/- net 


Panzer Battles, 1939 —45 


A Study of the Use of Armour in the Second World War 


by MAJOR-GENERAL F. W. VON MELLENTHIN 


A detailed account of the tactics of tank warfare throughout the 
major German campaigns in Poland, France, the Western Desert 
and Russia, by a Panzer Staff Officer who was always in close 
contact with the front line troops. His appreciation of the 
Russian as an ‘opponent is particularly perceptive and should 
arouse much interest. 60 maps, 36/= net 


The Crowning Privilege 


THE CLARK LECTURES 1954-55 
WITH VARIOUS ESSAYS ON POETRY AND SIXTEEN NEW POEMS 
by ROBERT GRAVES 


For the Clark Lectures, delivered last autumn, Robert Graves’ 
chosen subject was “Professional Standards in English Poetry.” 
The main body of this volume consists of these six outspoken 
lectures, together with nine essays on various aspects of poetry and 
sixteen new poems not yet included in any edition of Graves’s 
poems published in this country. 15/- net, READY SEPT. #2 


Peterborough Court 


The Story of THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 
by LORD BURNHAM 


“The Daily Telegraph’, says the author, its present Managing Director, ‘may have broken records, 


certainly it kept none” 


. His book is the more interesting on that account for it is no chronological 


recital of events, but an entertainingly impressionistic picture of this great newspaper over the hundred 


years of its history. 


Anew novel by “one of the few major English novelists 
writing today.” (GERALD BULLETT BBC Broadcast Review) 


R. C. HUTCHINSON 
The Stepmother 


This new novel is concerned primarily with two people, both living 
in intense loneliness of the spirit, and of their effect upon each 
other—a quiet. sensitive study of intelligent people, beautifully 
drawn and carrying a suggestion of hope for others who feel them- 


selves isolated in a busy world. 12/6 net 


Illustrated, 18 /- net, READY SEPT. 22 


SAMUEL YOUD 


has steadily developed a remarkable capacity for penetrating 
the hidden motives of human behavior in his novels. 


Holly Ash 


is by far his most powerful and accomplished book. It is the story 
of the rise from poverty to great industrial power of a poor village 
boy, born on the outskirts of Liverpool; a study of ruthless deter- 
mination, shrewd judgment and cold blooded manipulation of 
events which is completely convincing and quite enthralling. 

10/6 net 
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learnt to expect of this author. The first two chapters are devoted 
to some general considerations on the novel as a literary form, and 
to the sweeping changes which took place in the nineteenth century 
and led to the disruption of the classic French novel with its 
linear perfection and its insistence on the primacy of psychological 
analysis. They are followed by substantial studies of a dozen lead- 
ing twentieth-century French novelists, The two concluding chap- 
ters contain stimulating discussions of the impact of the American 
novel on French fiction, and of ‘the present temper in France 
judged through French literature.’ 

The chapters on individual novelists give an account of their 
careers, an analysis of their most successful works, and an estimate 
of their place in contemporary literature. The author’s approach is 
that of an enlightened academic. He is naturally anxious to present 
his American audience with a favourable impression of the French 
novel, but he displays an independence of judgement which is re- 
freshing in an academic and does not hesitate to comment tren- 
chantly on writers who in his opinion have been overpraised. The 
chapter on Proust and Gide is sound. He rightly insists that 
L’Immoraliste and La Porte étroite are Gide’s most distinguished 
works of fiction, but he is too indulgent to the Faux-monnayeurs 
which seems to the present reviewer to be an interesting experi- 
ment that failed. He writes with scrupulous fairness, though with- 
out enthusiasm, of Martin du Gard and Duhamel. He subscribes 
to current estimates of Malraux and Mauriac, but agrees with other 
critics that Mauriac went off after Naud de vipéres and has never 
recovered. Not all his readers will feel able to share his admiration 
for Giono, but his eloquent testimony should encourage them to 
re-examine the claims of that novelist. The appearance of Saint- 
Exupéry in a book on the novel is somewhat surprising, but the 
tribute to the delicious Radiguet is welcome. There is a lucid ex- 
position of Existentialism and its place in the novel, but it is 
difficult to accept the author's high estimate of Sartre’s later novels 
or the novels of Simone de Beauvoir. The attacks on some of the 
contemporary faux maitres are extremely entertaining. The pro- 
fessor observes, caustically, that the twenty-seven volumes of 
Les Hommes de bonne volonté ‘might have been extended still 
further if the goodwill of the readers had responded to the daunt- 
less obstinacy of the author.’ He is equally firm with the overrated 
Colette who today ‘appears almost prehistoric, with her 1900 
boudoirs and calculating demi-mondaines.’ A single sentence dis- 
poses of Céline and Bernanos. They are ‘two visionary giants with 
clay feet addicted to orgies of words.’ 


The book contains ample bibliographies, a list of French novels 
available in English translation, and a ‘Panorama of Present-day 
Novelists’ which consists of short criticisms of nearly a hundred 
novelists who do not qualify for detailed discussion and which 
might be described as a ‘Guide to Current Form at a Glance.’ The 
book has, indeed, only one real fault. It is just a little too compre- 
hensive, It would be possible for anyone who studies it carefully to 
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answer almost any question the ingenuity of examiners coylg 
devise, or to talk very convincingly about the French novel withoy 
ever having read a single one of the novels mentioned in it, 


MARTIN TURNELL 


Two Ladies 


Ciara NOVELLO 1818-1908. By Averil Mackenzie-Grieve. (Bles, 
18s.) 

THE EMPRESS FREDERICK WRITES TO SOPHIE 1889-1901. Edited 
by Arthur Gould-Lee. (Faber, 25s.) 


IT is not inappropriate that the lives of these two ladies should be 
published during the same summer, because the similarities which 
exist between their two different experiences are not unconnected, 
Victorians both of them, they chose to marry foreigners and to 
abandon the security of their British nationality during times 
which, if not exactly difficult, were at least delicate. They offer, 
these rather gallant creatures, examples of feminine endurance, 
and their lives reveal how dissimilarly can be endured a similar 
trial. 

Thus, from Mrs. Mackenzie-Grieve we have Clara Novello, 
whose voice enchanted the turbulent Rossini and vociferous Leigh 
Hunt. A literary childhood in Soho gave Clara a sense of matters 
enduring, and she cherished until the end her glimpse of Keats 
leaning over papa’s piano. From such beginnings was created the 
great Novello music publishing house. Mrs. Mackenzie-Grieve is 
admirably generous with detail, and, when this is finally dis. 
entangled, one suddenly realises that Clara owed it all to mama, 
who wished that her girl should sing better and louder than those 
Italian creatures: it must be remembered that Clara, although of 
Latin extraction, was British born and bred, a fact which soured 
many years of exile. 

Talented Clara doubtless was; when, in later life, she made her 
‘comeback,’ many said she had genius. Mrs. Mackenzie-Grieve 
takes us through all the hard years of training and discipline 
and trekking with mama across Europe to test public opinion, 
We are able to feel with Clara as ‘the ice was breaking on the Elbe 
when the Novellos set off for Prague.” Mama’s eye did not match 
her firm hand and, too late, she saw the unsuitable suitor, a cranky 
penniless Italian Count whose estates were lamentably mismanaged 
and whose politics were even more lamentably impractical. 

At this point we watch Clara adapt herself to alien society, and 
much trouble she had to cope with her husband’s finances and 
temperament. Notwithstanding she was happy, or rather she was 
determined to appear so, and though her tenderness was reserved 
for the Victorian order of things she stuck it to the end— 
benevolent, and defying mama’s contention that disaster would 
eventually occur. 

The Empress Frederick’s attitude was hardly benevolent. Her 
love marriage to the kindly charmer was brief in duration; 
Frederick’s early death left her a Dowager with a nasty-minded 
son of Bismarck. These letters, written to the Crown Princess, 
later Queen of the Hellenes, recount a distress which Victoria did 
little to relieve. Her Majesty had never cared for the Princess 
Royal; one suspects jealousy, because Albert was greatly attached 
to young Vicky and expressed uneasiness when his clever favourite 
was thrown to Prussian vulgarians. 

Without Albert and without Frederick, the Empress struggled 
bravely to keep, as it were, one small English outpost in the centre 
of Teutonic barbarity. She was quite obviously a shrewd and 
sensible woman, nervous perhaps, much over-strained and much 
maligned. She endured with spite and did not hesitate to express 
constant disgust. One might say that the Empress was braver than 
Clara Novello, who fell back so easily on personal happiness. In 
fact the Empress comes through her letters as a very remarkable 
English martyr. The Prussians were dirty, all full of gross intrigue, 
and Willy was such a crazy conceited bore. Whatever defects 
memoirists might charge her with, the Empress Frederick was 
rather splendid, knocking her head against the wall all the time, 
and failing to shut her mouth. England should, as these letters 
show, be very proud of her. 
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Victorian ladies both of them, Clara Novello and the Empress 
Frederick, exiled to endure in countries they despised. Who shall 
judge the one better than the other? The Empress battled miser- 
ably for so long, and Clara’s perpetual ‘Oh! well, I've got 
Guiseppe’ is not entirely recommendable. 

KAY DICK 


The Wind on the Chowringhee 


THE FLAME OF THE Forest. By Sudhin H. Ghose. (Michael 
Joseph, 18s.) 

SuDHIN GHOSE is an original. The Kingsley Amis of modern 
Indian writers, he is mockingly observant of the contemporary 
scene and revels in unrespectability. In this idly picaresque novel 
set in modern Calcutta—‘where fashion for men demanded off- 
white dhoti or reach-me-down Whitechapel western suits’—his 
teeming characters talk a curious lingo, unlike anything one has 
ever heard in the bazaar. They use phrases like ‘Necking parade,’ 
‘It’s on the house,’ ‘A photographer's punk,’ and ‘Calcutta is no 
sissy city.’ 

The banality of this dialogue is at least partly deliberate, 
because Ghose evidently can write well. He is a natural story- 
teller. The ambling course of his narrative is interrupted by 
many plunges into unexpected (and usually undignified) situa- 
tions, followed by recapitulations to show how these came about, 
so that the reader’s orientation in time becomes confused as 
though one had been drinking hashish. Before the end, he has 
persuaded us that time is not important anyway. Beguiled by his 
eccentric narrative one finds oneself entering into his world of 
elusive Hindu values. 

The satire and farce in which this novel abounds are no less 
effective because its author is himself a divided man. He is 
sophisticated, cynical, the complete wise guy; but finds himself 
betrayed repeatedly by the seductive appeal of a religious philo- 
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sophy which crops up at every turn, in sculpture, music and dance. 
His heroine Myna the temple singer symbolises this theme, appear- 
ing and disappearing like some immortal gopi: a most un-occi- 
dental Hound of Heaven. She is made the pretext for a number of 
excursions into Hindu myths, which are told with the same casual! 
skill as his farcical incidents. She is responsible, too, for the 
recurrence of certain concepts, such as the grave error of exceed- 
ing one’s matra, which appears to be the Hindu equivalent of 
hubris. 

In some respects Ghose reminds one of George Borrow. Like 
him, he is an exuberant liar, embellishing every tale he tells. Like 
Borrow, too, he holds the centre of his own improbable story 
surrounded by characters as arbitrary, and as loquacious, as the 
Flaming Tinman or Mr. Petulengro. Both writers love to display 
their knowledge of recondite and quite irrelevant pieces of infor- 
mation; but their resemblance is perhaps closest in their antipathies 
and their allegiances. The ‘Man in Black’ of this novel is a 
political demagogue called Ek Nambur, the idol of ‘the khadi- 
wallahs and the after-us-the-deluge gang.’ Ghose’s ribald icono- 
clasm does not spare Communist or Congress enthusiasts; and 
yet he declares an unfashionable admiration for traditional Indian 
social forms. 

In his Diwan he has drawn the antithesis of Ek Nambur. This 
character backs into the picture, an absurdly fat old man, revealing 
all his frailties first: his nobility emerges almost accidentally. In 
the descriptions of his enormous household, teeming with depen- 
dent relatives, and of his formal darbars, the author’s mockery is 
tempered with affection. Meanwhile the hero’s flirtation with 
Myna, and what she stands for, continues its fitful course. They 
are like those lovers in Indian films who gaze longingly or teas- 
ingly at one another, but never embrace. He remains a cheerful, 
only-half-committed picaresque to the end. This is a most 
entertaining novel. 

G. M. CARSTAIRS 
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Prints and Houses 


THE FLOATING WorLD. By James A. Michener. (Secker and Wap. 
burg, 63s.) 

THE JAPANESE HOUSE AND GARDEN. By Tetsuro Yoshida. (The 
Architectural Press, 60s.) 


IN Japan the conquered have scored one certain victory: they 
have impressed themselves zsthetically on a vastly superior tech. 
nology. Faced with the subtle appeal of Japanese place ang 
pattern of life, the Americans seem to stand a little abashed, 
gauche in that setting, but prepared to think it all just wonderful, 

In a way, Japan is just wonderful. Outside the industrial areas 
the appeal of place is sensuous, uniquely so, the balance between 
man and nature something achieved in a remote and misted past, 
In areas like the Inland Sea there is an exquisite and polished 
perfection which seems immune to change. Small wonder that 
the conquerors have learned to remove their shoes before mount. 
ing those ceremonial straw-matted viewing platforms set at the 
designated beauty spots. 

Mr. Michener, in the role of a critic, has removed his shoes, 
He is plainly enchanted by Japan, and his book on Japanese 
colour-prints, The Floating World, is the work of an enthusiast 
with a mission to make Americans aware of a heritage their 
money gave them before conquest. For it is in American museums, 
not in Japan, that the best colour-prints are to be seen today. 

In The Floating World Mr. Michener shows some of that charm 
he has brought to his fiction; indeed, this book of art history and 
reference is refreshingly free from any hint of a pompous, 
academic approach. Mr. Michener is intelligently knowledgeable 
and, though the work is comprehensive in scope, there is no sug- 
gestion of the author straining to cover his ground. Instead, he 
has been sensitively selective, both in text and in the supremely 
good prints he has chosen for his illustrations. 

It is only when Mr. Michener becomes interpretive that some 
of his comment is open to question. Certainly the chapter on 
Shunga, the erotic books, offers a curious apology for the fact 
that Japanese masters of the colour-print spent a considerable 
portion of their output on works dedicated to sexual bestiality, 
One wonders whether, had the French Impressionists devoted a 
major part of their creative effort to brutal pornography, critics 
would have dismissed this as an understandable indication of 
virility. Unfortunately for Mr. Michener’s studied casualness on 
this point, there is in the Japanese pattern of life an undercurrent 
of brutality which shows its symptoms in unexpected places. And 
the colour-print was a popular art, reflecting popular feeling. 

The Japanese House and Garden is modest in text but luxuriant 
in illustration—really a collection of plates showing basic domestic 
design. In Japanese architecture, as indeed in all their art, tra- 
dition is master to an extent inconceivable in the West. The effect 
of this discipline has been, on the whole, stultifying, producing 
much that is sterile, and perhaps only in their smaller buildings 
is this static, imposed calm something with a very real appeal to 
the European. The Japanese small house is certainly very charm- 
ing, with everything subordinated to that charm. For countless 
centuries they have been building houses utterly unsuited to the 
climatic conditions of the country—a design which means an 
agony of winter cold to be endured for the sake of a summer 
unity between house and the gardens in which it is placed. It is 
curious, too, how any attempt to adapt the traditional meets with 


; instant failure, as though the Japanese architect who breaks away 


from tradition is at oncé completely lost. 


Mr. Yoshida is fortunately an architect who works within the 
tradition, and the designs he illustrates are safe and very lovely. 
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ago would find strange, except perhaps the electric light. Even 
the detail shown, the design of fitted cupboards and the place 
for formal ornament, are all accepted variations on a theme, 
some of them delightful in the use of wood and delicate papers, 
but still and oddly empty in the calm of the accepted pattern. 
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New Novels 


Tue GUARDIANS. By J. I. M. Stewart. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
Tue FALL OF THE SPARROW. By Nigel Balchin. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Hue SEASON. By Wright Morris. (Secker and Warburg, 


12s. 6d.) 
Voices UNDER THE WINDOW. By John Hearne. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


S 










Tuar strange, stylistic heartiness that insists on the moral superi- 
ority of the short word over the long one, of simplicity over 
complexity, and—oddest of all—of the Anglo-Saxon over the 
Latin root, is not to be found in Mr. J. I. M. Stewart. His sen- 
fences must surely be the most labyrinthine in modern fiction, 
his words the stateliest by a long chalk. He must be tired, by now, 
of being compared with James. Besides, the comparison is not to 
his advantage, for he reads like a parody, not a descendant, of 













James. 
When I was a child we were always being told that it was 
unkind and ill-mannered to be called ‘exclusive.’ This meant 





giving off an aura of difference and superiority: the black- 
balling mentality, in fact. It was unworldly training. Exclusiveness 
is the twentieth-century goose that lays golden eggs for canny 
novelists. All you need is to establish a corner in something. 
Trade on your differences. Make people envy them. Make them 
seem strange and wonderful. Miss Mitford opens the Hons’ Cup- 
board a chink, Mr. Waugh hints at the unimaginable chic of 
being a Catholic, Mr. Greene of being a sinner. Now Mr. Stewart 
is being exclusive about Oxford. Dozens of novels have been 
written about Oxford, but none that I can think of has quite his 
personal, proprietary snugness, quite the air of having hatched 
the whole thing, every sound and smell, every mist and sunset 
and eccentricity. 

The Guardians is as donnish and whimsical as Mark Lambert's 
Supper was, and concerns itself, just the same, with the daughters, 
daughters’ suitors, and literary remains of a late nineteenth-century 
Figure. But its heroine, instead of being young and beautiful and 
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brainy, like the tiresome Anthea of the earlier book, is middle- 
aged and plain and rather nice, and quite unable to conduct an 
intellectual conversation, for which I threw up my hat and cheered. 
From first page to last I was divided between a faint distaste for 
Mr. Stewart's sort of humour, a faint boredom with his particular 
fictional manner, and a respect that was not at all faint for the 
neat way he handled his material. Neatness is, in fact, his most 
noticeable quality—that, and a pleasant, though not strong, gift 
for satire. His ending, though psychologically absurd, is fiction- 
ally clever; his characters, though caricatures, are recognisable 
and robust. The Guardians should establish him for what he is: 
a good, plain spinner of middlebrow romance out of highbrow 
material, and not, by the wildest flights of anyone’s fancy, a 
Jamesian, stylistic or otherwise. 

Mr. Balchin, on the other hand, is middlebrow and knows it. 
He is not exclusive, and his success depends largely on the clarity 
with which he treats the most familiar scenes and situations. Some 
people can make the commonplace exotic; Mr. Balchin makes 
the exotic not commonplace, but recognisable. When he writes 
about a dotty general we seem to remember a whole train of 
dotty generals; every peppery soldier we ever met or dreamed of 
comes to life in General Pellew. When he takes a memory of 
childhood, it seems like any and everybody’s childhood. But 
gradually the reality you recognise appears so superficial as to 
leave you, by the end of it, faintly disappointed—a quality which 
he shares with the lamentable Hugh Walpole, whose stories had 
the same high, cinematic flush, and in their day made as effortless 
reading. 

The Fall of the Sparrow has an almost dazzling gloss and 
smoothness. Easily, painlessly, it slips down, and you cannot stop 
reading it. (I do not say this to sneer. To keep you reading is per- 
haps the highest gift of a story-teller, though not necessarily of a 
novelist.) First we see Jason Pellew in the dock, listening to the 
judge’s summing up. ‘The son of a distinguished soldier .. . 
first-class education . .. His Majesty's commission . . . good 
friends who have helped you’—the clichés plop wearily and in- 
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accurately into the unsympathetic court. Then 
we go backwards and discover the truth or lies 
behind each phrase; we nose all round him but 
—attractive, exasperating, inviolable little man 
—he stands isolated and we remain ignorant. 
Something is missing—something central and 
urgent to his problem and to the book. That 
something is what makes it, for all its remark- 
able technique, disconcertingly empty when 
you come to lay it down. 


‘Empty’ is never a word you could apply to 
The Huge Season, an American novel with a 
style as hot as an unexpected mouthful of 
curry. Books are called remarkable for any 
number of reasons. I should call this one re- 
markable because it surmounts so triumphantly 
such a formidable lot of disadvantages. It 
jumps, chapter by chapter, between flashback 
and the present, between first- and third-person 
narrative. It is crudely and almost grotesquely 
imitative of Scott Fitzgerald and evocative of 
Hemingway. From first to last it aims at that 
most difficult of all fictional moods, nostalgia. 
It often makes difficult, uneasy reading, its 
symbolism seems often forced, its attitude 
adolescent. And the central character, a Fitz- 
gerald-Hemingway tennis player who meets 
death in the afternoon in 1929, seems small, 
dull fry in spite of the build-up. Yet The Huge 
Season is aptly named: there is a pace and 
originality about it that no outline of plot and 
faults can convey. Its vitality is exhausting; its 
power to thrash and bully and dislocate words 
the sheerest literary bravado, but enormously 
effective. Somehow the distant summer comes 
across, the enthusiasms matter, the objects are 
vivid, the sun shines on your neck, and you 
can smell and see and hear it as it happens. 


And Voices Under the Window is by a 
young West Indian, a tight, short, explosive 
book, remarkably polished for a first novel. 
Under this technical assurance is a sense of 
reined-in power, It all promises a good deal 
for the future. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 
* 


INDIA AT A GLANCP. Edited by G. D. Binani and 
r. V. Rama Rao, (Orient Longmans, 84s.) 


Rather more than a glance is needed to 
appraise these 1,756 large pages, all of two 
columns where they are not of several. But it 
is not really a monument to the indigestibility 
of India, It is compiled with care for pattern 
as well as for detail, and most of the huge 
mass of information provided is easy to get at 
in the morsels that the individual will require. 
It is fascinating to find all the election mani- 
festos of all the political parties reprinted, and 
to be able to turn from them to the fifteen 
realistic pages of ‘The Demographic and Social 
Background.’ About half of the volume covers 
financial, industrial and commercial informa- 
tion and directories for the businessman, and 
its reference value is obvious. The question is 
whether so much factual information should 
be combined with unsigned contributions 
which, though for the most part fair and well- 
intentioned, are nevertheless within the realm 
of opinion and comment, Revision also will be 
necessary year by year to keep it up to date, 
no small matter in a volume of this bulk. The 
student of politics and sociology will find 
much to reward him, but rather curiously the 
subject of Prohibition does not appear to be 
covered, presumably because it is a matter of 
state rather than central legislation, 


FRANCIS WATSON 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


A FRIEND said with some satisfaction the other 
day that she had been making jam untroubled 
by wasps as in years past, and thought that 
since we had had a bad winter and cold spring, 
the wasps had been reduced. I wonder. A large 
number of queen wasps may have perished, 
but wasps are careful in their selection of 
winter quarters, picking warm, dry and frost- 
proof corners when they can. I think the 
apparent scarcity of wasps at the end of last 
month is due to a particularly suitable 
season, and their breeding and feeding have 
been extended in the warm, dry weather. The 
absence of rain meant that the broods were 
not drowned in the banks, and when the night 
air becomes cooler and the land loses its heat, 
the wasps’ search for food will be extended. 
The workers will desert the nest as usual and 
the queen will seek a place for the winter. The 
first signs of wasp invasion are evident now, 
and they will be with us in increasing numbers 
by and by, or this season is to be marked as 
something quite unique. 


DOGFIGHTS 

There is hardly anything so surprising, 
dramatic and sometimes comical as the be- 
haviour of people when a dogfight starts. It 
happens to nearly all dog owners at one time 
or another. I witnessed a scene recently when 
an old man with a collie came down the lane 
and encountered a lady with a terrier. The 
dogs became stiff-legged, but the old man was 
unaware of the tension and the terrier flew 
at the collie before he could be restrained. 
Immediately the old man tore off his cap and 
began flailing the dogs with it. The lady laid 


‘about hers with her leash, obviously trying to 


hit the collie more often than she struck her 
own pugnacious pet. It seemed certain that 
both owners must soon come to blows, when 
bearing down upon them came a roadman 
Waving an enormous shovel with which he was 
intent on flattening both dogs. A little farther 
along the road appeared another person eager 
to play his part. He had a can of water to con- 
tribute, but luckily a car came along and scat- 
tered dogs and humans. 


THe Ways OF EELS 

We were walking a path bordering a large 
iris-fringed drain, a drain that runs clear but 
has a silty bed, when my companion drew 
attention to the progress of a big eel slowly 
moving upstream. It was a fascinating sight, 
for the eel was in sunlight and all his move- 
ments could be observed. My friend threw a 
stone in the eel’s path and the eel turned and 
moved towards the flags. As he went, he 
descended into the silt and moved in such a 
way that he was quite hidden before he 
reached the bank. We talked of eels and their 
mysterious life-cycle, and my friend described 
how he had caught eels as a boy, using a 
method peculiar to his part of South Wales, I 
think. No hook was attached to the line, but 
large numbers of worms were threaded to it 
and the end tied up in a loop. The string of 
worms was then dropped into the river from 
a wall or a bridge and raised and lowered at 
intervals. The eels were allowed to swallow 
a good part of the string and were then hoisted 
to the bank, killed, and the string extracted to 
be used again—an advantage over the hook, 
which too often cannot be extricated from an 
eel’s throat. 
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HERBACEOUS BORDERS 


The herbaceous border is one of the sad- 
dest sights in many gardens in autumn, and, 
general tidying-up often helps to prevent the 
border sheltering a large number of pests, jet, 
the light and air get at the soil and counteragt, 
sourness, although a dressing of lime is som 
times necessary. Later on, when the dead 
herbage has been cleared, a mulching wil] dp 
a lot of good. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 15, A. R. GOODERSON 


WHITE to play and 
mate in 2 moves: 
solution next week. 
Solution to lay 
week’s problem by 
Mansfield: K-Kt4! 
threat Q-R 5.1... 
Px Kt ch; 2 P-B4 
1... P-B6 ch: 
2 Kt-Q 4 i. 
Q-K 8 ch; 2 B-B3, 
1...QQ8% 
B-B 6. Surprising 
and attractive key 
with the three checking variations supported by 
a successful battle of the White bishop against 
Black queen. 


BLACK, 8 men. 














WHITE, 7 men. 


* 


Play in this year’s British championship was 
much better than last year’s and, on the whole, 
was the best for some considerable time. One 
of the most striking games was Parr’s victory 
against Wade in round 5; Parr has for many 
years been amongst the leading British players, 
and it is a great pity that he has been unable to 
give more time to tournament play. 


White, R. G. Wave Black, F. Parr 
Opening, Dutch Defence. 


P-K B4 20 P-K R4 
Kt-K B3 21 P-R 5 
-K 3 KxQ 

P-Q 3 . 


P-K 4 
Kt-B 3 
QKr-Krl 
P-K Kt 3 
B-Kt 2 

Q Kt-Q2 
Kr-B 4! 
PxP 
0-O 
Ktx Kt Pl! 
Rx Kt! 
Q-R Sch 
QxBch 
QxBP 

19 B-Q Qx Kt P(g) 
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DARD 


35 K- 

36 R-Kt 4(/) 
37 R(Kt 1)-Kt 2 
38 Resigns (/) 


(a) White's handling of opening (moves 4-6) is slow and 
artificial; the normal! line 4P-K Kt 3 followed by B-Kt 2 
is much better. 

(6) Nothing better, but this forced advance strengthens 
Black's centre and opens squares Q B 4 and (potentially) 
K 4 to his knight. 

(c) This turns out badly, but he has otherwise no reason 
oS pues if be cannot do this, his opening strategy has 
tailed. 

(d) Overlooking Black's very fine reply, P-Kt 5 is rela- 
tively best, but Black still stands better e.g., 14 P-Kt 5, 
Kt-R 4; 15 B x Kt, Q x P!; 16 B-K 2,R x Kt!; 17 
K x R, Q-R Sch; 18 K-Kt 1, B-R 6; 19 B-B 1, B x B; 
20 K x B, R-B 1 ch; 21 K-Kt 1, Ki-Q 6! and wins. 

(e) Or 15 Kt x Kt, B x Kt; 16 P x Kt (best), Q-R5 
ch; 17 K-Q 1, P-K 5!; 18 R-K 1 (best), R-B 7; and in 
all lines Black seems to win, ¢.g., 19 B-Kt 2, Q R-B 1; 
ane Genet of doubling on seventh and/or R-B 8 will be 
fatal. 

(f) 16Q x R??, Kt-Q 6 ch. 

(g) Black, with 3 pawns for exchange, now has comfort 
able win: the extra pawns prevent White rooks from exef- 
cising their power against the minor pieces, White can 
now only wait to be demolished. 

(A) Beginning a decisive combination. 

x Fe moves bishop, then 36... B-Q 6 ch; 37 K-Ql, 


(i) For after 38 R x R, B-R 6; Black is 3 pawns up in 
a bishop ending. 
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Consequences 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 289 
Report by John Barlow 


The usual prize was offered for the most far-fetched ‘chain-reaction’ (on the lines of that 
which myxomatosis is said to be causing in the countryside), if all cats, TV sets, adver- 
tisement hoardings or civil servants were to vanish overnight. 


Despite the importance of the dog in 
our national life this competition supplies 
evidence that the cat is considered an 
absolutely indispensable amenity of civil- 
ised living; nearly half the entries exploited 
the dim (and in many cases direful) con- 
sequences that would ensue from pussy’s 
banishment. Civil servants remain fair game 
for jokers of all persuasions, and competi- 
tors hinted at refinements of human liberty 
hitherto undreamed of in a world lacking 
tax inspectors, postmen, telephone operators 
and red-tapery of every kind. Advertise- 
ment hoardings apparently don’t offer a big 
enough target for either fantasy or mere 
spleen! TV—ominously—promoted a large 
proportion of entries of the ‘circular-chain’ 
variety, ending with the necessity of bring- 
ing TV back in order to save mankind from 
several kinds of horrid fate. 

Many competitors translated ‘far-fetched’ 
into an invitation to abandon elementary 
jogic and there were too many cases in 
which a promising-looking chain snapped 
on a very weak link; the air was filled with 
the clanging of non-sequiturs as the pile of 
rejects mounted. Another cause for rejection 
was the abandonment of a plausible chain 
of events which were, as it were, hung up in 
mid-air while the entrant dived off in pur- 
suit of a totally. different series of causes 
and effects rising from the same initial 
premiss. I also had to reject entries con- 
taining factual errors (not many of these); 
and two regular entrants—shame on you 
both, sirs!—who artfully tried to convince 
me that the abolition of cats and civil ser- 
vants would lead in six quick jumps to their 
names perpetually adorning the list of com- 
petition prize-winners. 

There were some grisly possibilities envis- 
aged: ‘Cats abolished—cat-food makers 
turn to making dog food—dogs overfed and 


lazy—streets filled with run-over dogs— 
reduction of speed-limits, etc.,’ and, ‘Cats 
abolished—more mice—ladies wear slacks 
all the time—decline of female clothing 
industry—bankruptcy of couturiers, etc. 
Another revealed that the cat is illegal in 
Iceland and promoted a fantasy of an 
Anglo-Icelandic squabble leading to the 
verge of war. 

Extra scrutiny of the ‘possibles’ brought 
the list down to five who share the prize 
because of, respectively, their pungency, 
brevity, Carrollian logic, vicious-spiral 
effect, and a verbal tortuousness echoing 
dialogue in a Marx Brothers film. £2 10s. 
to R. Kennard Davis: £1 to W. Bernard 
Wake; 10s. each to Edward Samson, J. W. 
Droy and P, A. T. O’Donnell. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


No Civil Servants? ’Tis presumed 
That far less Tea will be consumed, 


And that will bring disaster on 
The tea-producers of Ceylon, 


Who will undoubtedly insist 
On turning Kandy Communist. 


The Yanks, appalled by this event, 
Will make McCarthy President, 


And he, with ill-restrained aplomb, 
Will loose the elemental bomb, 


Starting a final chain-reaction 
Of universal liquefaction. 


(W. BERNARD WAKE) 


No cats—more mice—rodent operatives 
strike for more pay—public buys mousetraps— 
cheese in short supply—cheese under counter 
—mice under counter eat cheese—after eating 
cheese mice eat all food stocks in country— 
population become good mousers and live on 
mice—mice in short supply... . 
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(EDWARD SAMSON) 

No cats—dogs lethargic—develop strange 
liver-symptoms—Vets puzzled and overworked 
—no time for other jobs—cows not immunised 
against TB—spread of bovine TB in humans— 
insufficiency of doctors—doctors refuse vast 
increase of work at NH fees—medicine de- 
nationalised—Mr, Bevan resigns from Labour 
Party—-Labour Party united — Government 
defeated on introduction of Cats’ Bill—General 
Election—Labour goes to country on ‘Cats- 
Mean-Health’ policy—returned with over- 
whelming majority—cats imported too late— 
dogs unresponsive—country suffers from super- 
fluous cats and Labour Government. 


(J. W. DROY) 

No cats—mice come out in daylight—house- 
wives spend most of day on chairs, screaming 
—frustrated meter-readers cannot gain admit- 
tance—no bills sent—revenue dries up: nation- 
alised fuel and power practically bankrupt— 
emergency Budget introduced—taxes increased 
—wave of strikes—workless husbands stay 
home—scared mice stay in holes—housewives 
get off chairs and admit meter-readers—fuel 
and power finances recover—taxes cancelled— 
strikes called off — men back at work — re- 
appearance of mice—housewives spend most of 
day on chairs, screaming. . . . 


(P. A. T. O'DONNELL) 

No Civil Servants — accumulation of un- 
claimed files and non-transferable bucks— 
former facilitate mass jailbreaks and latter con- 
Stitute unprecedented Dollar Reserve—empty 
jugs resulting from former used for storage of 
Jatter—rumour of big money in pitchers en- 
courages pavement artists—pedestrians forced 
into roads—government action to reduce jams 
results in compensatory increase in consump- 
tion of tea—eventual decontrol produces tea 
surplus—Civil Service reconstituted in order to 
drain this off. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 292 
Set by Guy Kendall 

Competitors are asked to imagine that 
Omar Khayyam were alive in present-day 
Persia, and, for a prize of £5, to furnish not 
more than three quatrains from his pen. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 292,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by September 27. Results 
in the Spectator of October 7. 





U 2 3 4 5 [6 . 7 8 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 852 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 When one might expect to hear the 1 Jack the Picker (6). 9 10 
bells of St. Clement’s on the field (4-4). 2 Flowery little scale (6). 7 
5) akes coat at the airport 3 Birds in terracotta? (7) 
oy takes his raincoat at the airpo & inese-annie ain. en ah, . : 
; he left (8 6 Oxter(ial!) to the Scot (7). 
9 Apt in age to number from the left (8). 7 Charges for strictly stag parties are - 
10 Ambroise Thomas’s darling (6). decreed (8). __ it 
8 The lady’s against a rising item abroad ' 
12 Praise be! (6) (8). 
13 The celery seems very young (8). 11 rr declaration of a political creed 173 ; 
IS Assailants, very dramatic, apparently 14 ‘Wedges of gold, great ——, heaps of 7 .) ' 
in search of fodder (12). pearls’ (Shakespeare) (7). 2 
18 He might have saved Eve a lot of 16 1 spread malicious reports among the mt - 
trouble (5-7). waves (8). ney 
23 : ink arty mi ’ 17 Do male wags make these rules? (4, 4) 5) 74 
eee —_ elinheneg iar © 19 In the Solent it leads to a matter of 
24°... . and in the fire of Spring, The nomenclature (7). 
~—— Garment of Repentance fling’ 29 One of the Little People, possibly, in 
(Omar Khayyam) (6) search of copper (7). 3 7 
26 Soil in very short supply (6). 21 Art’s on the upgrade, with an after- 
27 He’s ; P si abi thought (6). : 
_ . prmnen oF saguier Rane ES, 22 ‘Who gained no title, and who lost no 
28 Dawn’s mantle in Denmark (6). —_—’ Pope) ( 3 2 
29 Tenancy renewed, free! (8) 23 The girl for Wembley? (4) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Ch 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the 
ber 27 and add: d: Cr d No. 852, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


opened after noon on Sep 





Chambers’; Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 




















ib tieth 


s's T Century Dicti y 
senders of the first two correct solutions 








Solution on September 30 Solution to No. 850 on page iii 


The winners of Crossword No. 850 are: Mra. W. W. Cook, New Park 
Manor, Brockenhurst, Hants.,and Miss K. E. 
House, Leeds 6. 


Proctor, 7 North Mill 
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THE CHANCELLORS’ DILEMMA 


By 


BEFORE leaving for Istanbul the Chancellor 
told journalists that he thought the balance 
of payments problem was being ‘kept in 
hand.’ The August trade returns, still 
bedevilled by the dock strike, do not justify 
complacency, if that was behind his 
ambiguous remark. Exports were sharply 
higher, having been held back in the ‘pipe- 
line, but imports were also up on the 
swollen July figures, indicating that the 
import boom is still untouched. The month's 
deficit was reduced from £108 million to 
£68 million. The total deficit on visible trade 
for the eight months of the year adds up to 
£630 million as compared with £361 mil- 
lion in the corresponding period of 1954. 
As our net ‘invisible’ surplus is running 
lower this year than last, when it amounted 
to £302 million, we are obviously heading 
for a total deficit on the UK international 
account of something well over £200 million 
(before defence aid) for 1955. This is a very 
serious matter which will no doubt be dis- 
closed by Mr. Butler to the Commonwealth 
finance ministers at Istanbul. He may con- 
vince them, as he has convinced himself, 
that the measures he is taking at home will 
cut out the worst of the inflation which 
has been upsetting the balance of pay- 
ments, but he is not likely to be comforted 
by what he hears from his Australian col- 
league. Australia—our best customer—has 
her own balance of payments troubles, and 
is now being forced to reduce her own 
imports by licensing. The rest of the ster- 
ling area, exporting raw materials at high 
prices, may come to the help of our gold 
and dollar reserves, but that should not 
divert public attention away from the 
gravity of our own international problem. 
Our UK overseas account is so badly out 
of balance that Mr. Butler’s deflation at 
home may not be sufficient to put it right. 
More drastic measures may be required. 
We shall not achieve balance by just re- 
ducing the currency allowances of British 
tourists—whose spending last month helped 
to raise our deficit with the EPU to £28 
million (75 per cent. of which has now to 
be paid in gold)—we shall have to make 
drastic cuts in Government expenditures 
overseas. This involves changes in defence 
policy and the Prime Minister will have to 
be called in to help the Chancellor out of 
his hole. 





* * 


Mr. Butler’s speech at the Istanbul meet- 
ing of the International Monetary Fund will 
no doubt affirm our national resolution to 
hold the. sterling exchange at $2.80, but 
the experts there assembled will understand 
perfectly well that when a British Chancel- 
lor is trying to do three things which are 
impossible all together—maintain a free 
economy, a full employment boom and a 
fixed exchange rate—one of the three will 
have to go, and if it is not exchange fixity, 
it will most likely be the full employment 
boom. That, in effect, is what Mr. Butler 
has decided to abandon. The various 
measures of deflation which he has been 
forced to take will, in the nature of 
monetary things, create a recession. The 


over-full employment will become a mild 
under-employment. It will be interesting to 
see whether Mr. Butler takes fright at the 
consequences of a deflation carried to its 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


logical limit, and begins to toy with the idea 
of limiting the freedom of the economy. 
This is not impossible. Strange as it may 
seem, the British Employers’ Confederation, 
which has sent a 5,000-word memorandum 
to the Chancellor on the economic situation, 
has opened the way for some measures of 
control. Not only does it invite the Trades 
Union Congress to discuss a common 
economic policy—it is even prepared for 
dividend restraint in return for wage 
restraint—but it suggests some control of 
the investment boom. The extension of fac- 
tory accommodation and the multiplica- 
tion of machinery, it says, could be a 
prodigal use of our resources, and _ it 
advocates an extension of shift working to 
ensure the maximum use of old and new 
equipment. Factory control would, of 
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course, involve the return of factor licens. 
ing and more rigid supervision of invest. 
ment by the Capital Issues Committee 
measures of control advocated by Labour 
and the TUC. Even Mr. Roy Harrod might 
agree with this form of control, for he now 
blames the investment boom as the major 
cause of our balance of payments trouble; 
If the two sides of industry got together on 
these lines would Mr. Butler stand aside 
and insist on the maintenance of a free 
economy? Seeing that the investment boom 
got out of hand because licensing was re. 
moved and new factory ‘starts’ (measured 
in square yards of factory space) rose §2 
per cent. in the twelve months to April last, 
I feel that he could not refuse to apply 
some over-all check if the employers and 
TUC agreed. After all, the Chancellor js 
on record as having said that there is a 
happy half-way house between complete 
freedom and complete control of the 
economy. This crisis may help him to find it, 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe further recovery in the gilt-edged mar- 
ket this week—with War Loan two points 
above its recent ‘low’—is said to have been 
caused by private investment, not institu- 
tional, buying. It is certainly not the broad 
recovery which will herald the success of 
Mr. Butler’s deflation measures. The firmer 
tone, however, spread to the industrial share 
markets and if an autumn revival develops, 
as some Over-optimistic tipsters suggest, the 
cautious investor might seize this oppor- 
tunity of reducing his holdings of industrial 
shares whose dividends may yet disappoint 
the market. There has been a noticeable 
firming-up of the market in gold shares. 
The declaration of maiden dividends by the 
three rich OFS mines—PRESIDENT BRAND, 
WESTERN HOLDINGS and PRESIDENT STEYN 
whose development was not hindered, as 
was that of FREE STATE GEDULD, by water 
troubles, has undoubtedly helped to restore 
public confidence in this neglected and 
politically unpopular market. Continental 
investors, who firmly believe that sterling 
will ultimately be devalued again, have been 
buying gold and copper shares here while 
London has been selling. This continental 
interest has broadened quite a lot since the 
Treasury relaxed its rules regarding the 
holding of sterling securities by foreigners. 
Previously blocked sterling could not be 
used to purchase securities with a life of 
less than ten years: this is now cut to five 
years. Previously foreigners could not ex- 
port sterling bearer securities: they are now 
allowed to do so. Previously blocked ster- 
ling coyld not be switched from non-dollar 
accounts to dollar accounts: it is now 
allowed a ‘free’ transfer. The changes were 
not made out of strength but out of weak- 
ness, for the loopholes for sterling trans- 
fers from non-dollar to dollar accounts had 
become too wide to stop. But they will en- 
courage foreign investment in sterling se- 
curities. Bearer shares, such as SHELL and 
CANADIAN EAGLE, have already responded, 
while foreign bonds which had been selling 
at a discount in London as compared with, 
say, Zurich, have jumped several points. 
Thus, for example, JAPAN 5 per cent. 1907, 
which has a dollar option, rose sharply 
from 160 to 168 but fell back again on 





profit-taking to 161 to yield 84 per cent, 
(With redemption in March, 1962, and 
double interest payments on account of 
arrears up to September, 1962, these bonds 
will appeal to those who think that devalua- 
tion of sterling will take place before the 
Japanese economy gets on the rocks.) Per- 
haps the most remarkable example of re- 
newed continental interest in our gold 
shares has been the rise in ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CORPORATION 10s. shares to 9} (against a 
low this year of 7}). With a yield of only 
34 per cent. I favour an exchange into its 
underlying gold and copper shares, 


* * * 


The news that P. AND O. are going to 
build a fleet of oil tankers and have placed 
initial orders in British yards worth £37 
million for twenty-five ships to be delivered 
over 1958 to 1960 is of first-class impor- 
tance. It gives a boost to British shipbuild- 
ing, which has lately seen important orders 
go to Germany—shipbuilding shares have 
already responded in the market—and it 
emphasises the confidence felt in the expan- 
sion of the oil-carrying trade over the next 
ten years. Seeing that the oil consumption 
of this country, as a fair example, rose by 
14 per cent. in the first six months of 1955, 
the directors of P. and O. should have no 
difficulty in employing their tanker fleet, 
which will be a useful complement to their 
dry-cargo fleet. As tanker earnings run 
higher than those of the ordinary freighter, 
the long-term prospects of the P. and 0. 
equity shares should be improved. But for 
the short-term everything depends on the 
cost of the finance. The directors were lucky 
in these times to float a £10 million 5 per 
cent. debenture issue at 97—the Kenya 
Power 5} per cent. debenture issue was a 
flop—but they warn stockholders that they 
will have to make a ‘rights’ issue of the 
equity. This will tend to keep the price of 
the deferred stock down—it is now around 
33s. 9d. to yield 43 per cent.—because any 
intending buyer will assume that it will be 
cheaper to wait for the new shares in ‘free 
of stamp’ form. It is therefore to be hoped 
that the terms of the new issue will not be 
too long delayed 
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Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cm is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
su, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 


The 
advertisernents 





§OC requires Planning Assistant ( Technical), 
Television News, to be responsible, under 
Television News Organiser, for detailed tech- 


gical organisation of film coverage of news 
gents and occasions for Television News 
Programmes. Requirements include experi- 
ece in newsree! work with 35 mm. and 
{6 mm, cameras familiarit with preview 
and contact procedure, ability to prepare 
detailed technical assignment notes for 


ameramen, in accordance with editorial re- 
qirements, Duties may include some super- 
ysion over staff and equipment. Salary £1,220 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
fising by 5 annual increments to £1,600 per 
annum maximum remo for application 





forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference *1230 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within 5 days 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICER 


required by the Steel Company of Wales 
Limited (Stee! Division), Port Talbot 
The successful candidate will be the head 


of the Education and Training Department in 
the Steel Division where there are at present 
11,900 employees and, where the largest ‘n- 
tegrated stee] plant in Europe is still being 
expanded. The Education and Training 
Officer will be responsible for running a wide 
variety of training schemes for juvenile and 
adult operatives, craftsmen and foremen 
Much new development work is required in 
these fields but the candidate will also have 
an exceptional opportunity of developing 
management traning within the plant 
Initiative and constructive administrative 
ability will thus be paramount considerations 
in selection although a knowledec of engin 
eering and/or a technical education will be 
ag advantage, Salary will be in accordance 





with age and qualification and the wide re 
sponsibilities involved, Candidates should 
write for an official application form to The 
Personnei Superintendent, The Stee! Com- 
pany of Wales Limited (Steel Division), 


Abbey Works, PORT TALBOT, Glam 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 450 


ACROSS.—1 Cordelia Twitch 9 
Entreats. 10 Dispel. 12 Perugia. 13 Outward 
16 Persistently. 17 Leading light 22 Artisan 
23 Upstart. 24 Enisle. 25 Silicate. 26 Sisera 
27 Interest 

DOWN.—1 Cheops. 2 Retort. 3 Epergne. 4 
Inwansigent. 6 Whistle 7 Topmasts. 8 
Holidays. 11 Constitution, 15 Floaters. 16 
Cantrips 18 Insular. 19 Hospice. 20 Palate 
al Attest 
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HOME STUDY COURSES FOR 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Degrees, & Diplomas 
U.C.C. (est. 1887) prepares students 
for Entrance (G.C.E.), Inter. & Final 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
BSc.Soc.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 
(obtainable without residence). The 
College, an Educational Trust, has 
a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Free Prospectus containing full 
particulars of Courses, Tutors, Fees, 

s, &c., from Registrar (76), 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
mee Go 
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ER 16, 1955 


‘ 
BBC requires Publicity Officer to promote 
sound programmes, particularly features and 
drama, in wide range of publications. Work 
is interesting and entails contact with pro- 
gramme planners, producers, eic., and calls 
for initiative in devising publicity for pro- 
grammes. Candidates must be enterprising 
and have journalistic experience, preferably 
on publicity, and considerable knowledge of 
sound radio programmes. Salary £975 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by § annual increments to £1,280 per 
annum maximum. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference ‘1239 Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.i, within 5 days 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOL, The Governors 
of The Manor House School, Milford, Co 
Armagh, invite applications for the position 
of Headmistress for September, 1956. The 
Manor House School is a Residential Girls’ 


School of about 60 pupils, ages 10-18, 
situated in a Country District. Applicants 
should hold an Honours Degree, and have 


had not less than 10 years’ experience in first- 
class English. or Scottish Residential Girls’ 
Schools.—Applications giving particulars of 
qualifications and experience should be 
addressed to The Secretary, The Board of 
Governors, The Manor House School, 
Milford, Co. Armagh, Northern Ireland 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Post of 
Special Responsibility, Deputy Headmaster 
New County Secondary School for boys at 
Dacres Road, Lewisham, S.E.23. Head- 
master: Mr. A. E. Howard, B.Sc. A new 
ondary school for about 1,320 boys, to be 
opened in September, 1956. Applications in 
vited from qualified teachers for appoint- 
ment as deputy headmaster to take up duty 
for preliminary planning at Easter, 1956 
Burnham (London) scale salary with sub 
Stantial special allowance. at present £250 a 
year, but likely to be appreciably increased 
Various courses will be provided: some 
to lead to the Genera) Certificate of Educa- 
tion (ordinary and advanced levels) and 
some to prepare for advanced studies in 
commerce and building. Applicants must 
have good qualifications, organising ability 
and varied teaching experience and should be 
interested in the whole field of secondary 
education. Application forms EO/TS10 
(Dacres) to be obtained from and returned 
to the Education Officer (EO/TS10), County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, by 23rd 
September, Candidates who have recently 
applied for similar posts and who have no 
particulars to add may apply on form 
EO/TSIOB. (1455) 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION: 
FORIA AND ALBERTI MUSEUM. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applica- 
tions for 2 posts of RFSFARCH 
ASSISTANT (Grade If), one in the Depart- 
ment of Textiles and one in the Library 
Age at least 22 on Ist July, 1955. Candi- 
dates must have an Arts degree (a degree 
in Economics will be accepted for this pur- 
pose) and reading knowledge of one Modern 
foreign language: but exceptionally candi 
dates without these qualifications will hb 
onsidered if they have experience of special 
value to the Museum. Knowledge of textile 
history or techniques and qualification or 
experience im librarianship an advantage 
Starting salary £455 (women £448) at age 


sec 


VIC- 


22 up to £575 (women £537) at 26 or over 
Maximum £700 (women £614). Women's 
scale being improved under equal pay 
scheme. Promotion prospects. Particulars 
and application form from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6, Burlington Gar- 
dens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4503/55 
Completed application forms must be re 


}turned by 15th October, 1955 


| RETIRED PRINCIPAL (Adult Education), 
| graduate, Fellow Learned Societies, author, 
| editor, lecturer, examiner, offers occasiona 
part-time literary or other services to pub- 
lishers, societies, firms, individuals. Research, 
reviewing, cataloguing, reading MSS; coach- 
ing, home-reading guidance, travel. Commis- 
sions accepted from abroad, Interviews 
London or country. Expenses. Remuneration 
not first aim.—Box 1272 


TYPIST WANTED (about 21-25) to train as 


| 





Secretarial Assistant in a London corres- 
pondence school Interesti progrcss 
opening, Commencing salary £7.—Write stat- 
ing age, speed and cxperience to Box 1267 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, APPOINT- 
MENT OF ASSISTANT BURSAR. Applica- 
tions are invited for the above post, which is 
concerned primarily with the financial admin- 
istration of the University. The initial salary 
will be fixed according to the successful can 
didate’s experience and qualifications but will 
not be less than £1,100 a year. Full particu- 
lars and the conditions of the appointment 
may be obtained from the Registrar, The 
University, Leeds, 2, to whom applications 
(three copies), giving the names of three 
referees, should be submitted not later than 
22nd October, 1955. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANTS (female) re uired | 
by the GOVERNMENT OF 1 HE} 
NORTHERN REGION OF NIGERIA for 
administrative duties in Ministries and 
Government Offices. One tour of 18/24 
months in the first instance. Salary scale (in- 
cluding Expatriation Pay) £807 rising to 
£1,115 a year. Gratuity at rate of £100/£150 
a year. Possibility of permanent employment 


at later date. Outfit allowance £60. Free 
passages. Liberal leave on full salary. Can- 
didates not under 25 years of age and 


SINGLE must be educated to Matriculation 
Standard and have shorthand and typing 
speeds of not less than 110/50 w.p.m. re- 
spectively, They must have had several years’ 
experience in a respcnsible position as per- 
sonal assistant or secretary, Write to the 
Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1., 
State age, name in block letters, full quali- 
fications and experience and quote 
M1B/42737/ST 

UNIVERSITY OF HULL. COMMITTEE 
FOR EDUCATION IN H.M_ FORCES. 
Applications are invited from men and 
women graduates for the post of Assistant 
Secretary to the Committee, Salary range 
£550 by £50 to £700 with superannuation and 
children’s allowances. Further particulars 


from the Registrar, the University, Hull, to 
whom applications (six copies) should be 
sent by 14th October, 1955 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Applications are invited for the position of 
WARDEN (Male) of Students with status 
and salary of a professor. Salary is £A3,000 
per annum subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act, The successful 
applicant will be expected to commence 
duties in carly 1956. The Warden of 
Students will be responsible for the welfare 
and discipline of students within the Uni- 
versity. He may also be required to tnder- 
take some teaching duties. The successful 
applicant will be eligible for appointment as 
Master of University College when it is built 
Applications will only be considered from 
persons of suitable personality possessing 
high academic qualifications and with proved 
experience in. dealing with young men and 
women of undergraduate age. Intending) 
applicants should write for further infor-| 
mation regarding Conditions of Appoint-| 
ment, duties, housing and future prospects | 
to the *undersigned with whom applica- 
tions (two copies, together with a recent 
photograph) close on 31st October, 1955 
For the benefit of overseas applicants, this 
information may also be obtained from the 
Secretary, The Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, with whom an 
additional copy of the application must be 
lodged by the same date. —*W. M. ROBB 
Registrar, University of New Engiand, 
Armidale, N.S.W., Australia 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD— ABBOTT'S 
SCHOL ARSHIPS The Trustees give 
notice that scholarships will be offered by 
the following colleges during 1955-6 
Men Hertford, Keble, Pembroke, St. 
Catherine's Society (two), St. Edmund 
Hall St. Peter’s Hall (two), Wadham 
(two), Worcester 
Women Lady Margaret 
Anne's, St. Hilda's 
These scholarships are tenable only by 
children of Church of England who Stand 
in need of financial assistance. Their value 
is £50 p.a. which may be supplemented in 
appropriate cases by the Ministry of Educa-| 
tion to a maximum of about £395 (Arts) or| 
£425 (Science). Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from the colleges concerned. 


Hall, Se 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


LADY, secretarial qualifications, car driver, 





trained artist, seeks post with artistic, liter-| 
ary or theatrical concern —Box No. 1229 
WELL-EDUC. enterprising young woman 
seeks position on journal or newspaper.) 
Free-lance and magazine experience. Weill 
travelled. Secretaria? trg.—Box No. 1268. } 

} 

EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION : Regency 


Exhibition Original Pavilion furniture 
lent from Buckingham Palace by gracious 
wish of H.M. The Queen. Goid-piate and} 
Silver by Regency craftsmen. The State! 
and Private Apartments compictely furn-| 
ished. New restorations and exhibits 10 to} 
8 daily, including Sunday 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. SOME FRENCH AND BRITISH 
PAINTINGS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 

IVEAGH BEQUESTS, KENWOOD. Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Angelica Kauffmann 
Admission free. Weekdays 10-6, Sundays| 
2.30-6. 210 bus from Archway or Golders} 
Green Stations (625) . 





MARGARET KNIGHT 


University lecturer, Author, Broadcaster 


wi'l speak on 


‘Morals Withou! Religion’ 


Sunday, Sept. 25, 1955; 7 pm 


Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, 
Holborn, WCI 


Chairman: BARBARA WOOTTON 


All invited ’ Admission free 











LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. Part 
Two. 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. Until 22nd. 


MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1, 
Paintings & Drawings by BOUDIN. 
COROT COURBET, DEGAS, F/LATOUR, 
PICASSO SIGNAC & others. Daily 10-5.30, 
Sat. 10-12.30. 


NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE, 7 Albemarle 
St., W.1. Fifth Exhibition of International 
Book Design Daily 11-5, Thursdays 11-8. 
NomMembers Is. 3d. 


‘POWER TO YOUR ELBOW.” Labour sav- 
ing appliances; washing machines, food 
mixers, polishers, refrigerators, model 
chens, etc. Demonstrations.—Hea! 
196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Michael 
Ayrton : an exhibition of paintings, drawings, 
sculpture, book illustration and shape design, 
1944-1945. Opens September 23rd. Weekdays 
11-6, Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion Free, Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








PERSONAL 


ADDRESSES, DEBATES, Speeches, Toasts, 
written to order. I can save your time.— 
Lacey, 4 Wilton Crescent. Wimbledon 

A LIBERAL MAJORITY of discerning 
people prefer Rayner’s Indian Mango Chut- 
ney. Available at all good grocers, 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 ans. a box, One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsficid 
Green 232/233. 


Continued Overlea/ 





+ 
SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 





FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER, 30th, 1955. 
18th 
SHAFTESBURY LECTURE 


'**Vocation in Social Work” 


to be delivered by 
Rey. JOHN W. WATERHOUSE, 
M.A., B.D. 


at the 


MANSION HOUSE 


(by kind permission of the 
Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London) 


6.30 p.m. 
Buffet tea served from 5.30 p.m. 
Tickets (free) from :— 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
32 John Street, London, W.C.1 








iv 
CANCER PATIENT. (551355). Poor woman 
(54) suffers also from polio, as does ne ENTERTAINMENTS 


band whose income is insufficient to provide) HOW TO STOP the country going broke 


ta AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34; 
t 
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SHOPPING BY PQgy 





Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad. | 








the nvalescent holiday she needs, Please 
help us to care for her (also thousands of 
other sad cases). Jewellery welcomed, 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept 
G Victoria Street, S.W.1 

CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
Own practitioner, Details from the Contact} 


4 


Lenses Finance Co, Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews,|___ 


South Kensington, S.W.7 | 
CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep-| 


tionists, Management Dietitian Caterers,!| 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
courses. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 


Training College, Brighton 6 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
deferred payments for Micro's 

neal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 

from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 

W.1. Telephone GER 2531, 197a Regent 

Street, London, W.1, Tel. REG. 6993 

Branches in main towns. 

*‘DESIGN FOR SLEEP.’ Heal’s bedding spe 

ties for individual needs. Extra wide and 


arrange 





cia 


extra long beds, firm mattresses, soft mat 
tresses, space saving beds, etc.—HEAL & 
SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


DID YOU HEAR Sir Compton Mackenzie's 











broadcast appeal on behalf of the National 
Trust? Please send a donation to 42 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
FOR SALE at all good grocers—Rayner’s 
Indian Mango Chutney, the sure cure for 
tre appetites. 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
ders having anything to sell or profes- 
si 1 services to offer, are invited to bring 
tt announcement to the notice of the many 
tt ds of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR 
Prepaid ‘Classified Advertisements cost 3s 
per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 


to the date of publication 

IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
vital to the National Life Please heip 
us to maintain the amenities of this century- 
Club for the service of Merchant 
Seamen when ashore. Rear Admiral (S) Sir 





David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E., 
SAILORS’ HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street, 
London Docks 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 





and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call fcr our Free Price List and 
t > on Family Planning. Fiertag 
ardour St., London, W.1,. Dept. D.X 
MONTESSORI TOYS & BOOK, 40s.; 
“Spectators,” 1948-1955. Offers.—Box 1271 


NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, MAGA- 
ZINES regularly supplied by postal subscrip- 
tion to addresses at home and overseas. Any 
of publications can be supplied to as 
order 


number 








many addresses as required, on one 
with only one account to settle. Your W. H 
p or bookstall can make all the 
nts for you, or write to W. H 
Son Ltd., 400 Strand House 
( 














ndon. W 2. 
NOTEPAPER PRINTED with your address 
et Send 2id tamps for samples enabling 
Style and type t iit ur own 
t R 72 Station Road, Hadfield 
M t \l] printing work undertaken 
STAMMERING treatment and nervous 
hesitanc urse of 20 weekly postal 
lessons. Write for 16-page prospectus free 
ci Seymour, ‘Speech, Potters Nurseries, 
A dershot. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
w sis Outfit removes every hair and root 
f Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
2 m hly. Free tria r il 
Pp free in plain Vandr 
Lt “ , 220 West Regent Street, Glas 
gow, C.2 
WORDS IN’ THE NEWS! COAI 
Cc al-bed al-black oal-box 
c SS 1 - bunke 4 cellar 
Cc -dust alf j 
al-flap a] 
c coal-hole coa 
‘ m 4 wner al 
r tt al-tar 
Th 
ar 140,000 the words and phrases ar 
defined in CHAMBERS’'S TWENTIETH 
CI m all t k 


NTURY DICTIONARY. Fr 
. r 0s. net 

THE ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE teaches 
y things, how to hav 
l ka € and slipped di 
rred.—Eric de Peyer, Wellingt 
SW.3. SLO 3141 

INVESTMENT tf ws wise reading 


wide 


among other 


Ch 


not 






Ne Cases 
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Course. Next term September 19. Pros. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A. 


Debate at The Fieet Street, Parliament, 
may —., Palmer Street, Westminster 
(near Caxton Hall), Monday, Sep. 19, 7 p.m. . : : . 
Visitors welcome, No admision charee. ™-! B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
PRINCES, Tem. 6596. Fri. 7.30 then 2.30) B.D. Destees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
and 7.30 (Sun. 4.30, 7.15) filmed Salzburg! fSsional exams.; mod. fees, Prospectus from 
festival perf., Mozart's DON GIOVANNI.|C, D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D., Dept. B92, 
BKBLE. | Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 

| PORTUGUESE/SPANISH Evening Classes 
in London, All grades. From Oct. 3. Details 
from Educ, Dept., Canning House, 2 Bel- 
grave Square, S.W.1, SLO, 7186. 

SHINE IN YOUR EXAM.! 

Amazing results with only 25 per cent. of 
the work! NeW study method brings success 
for children or adults in any exam.! 10s 
brings signed copy of 40,000-word book, 
|THE EXAM. SECRET, plus prospectus 
and personal advice on your exams. Your 
tutor—author of the new method—Honours 
Graduate wher 19 — DENNIS JACKSON, 








EDUCATIONAL 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT-| 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you.—E.M.1, In- 
stitute, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4. (Asso- 
ciated with H.M.V.) 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 


girls. New courses 27th Sept. Canteen. *.. = > 
St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright B.A., 6 ROSSLYN RD., MANCHES- 
Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 3986. TER 16. 


DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland) THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 


Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami-| South Molton Street, W.1, May, 5306 
nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B. | (3 ines). 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PARK| WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for 


7437. 


. the grea: School of Mankind—Life itself— 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


is the aim of The New School, Kings 


tion. University Law, Accountancy, Secse-| Langley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General! Sation the method (based on Rudolph Steiner 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical Principles) seeks to unfold individual facul 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. ties and gifts and to develop truly social 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning| impulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18 received 
exam. or subject in which interested to| aS day children or boarders at moderate 
Metropolitan College (G40), St, Albans; or| fees. Number of vacancies now due to recent 


call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 | extensions, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE. A! 


special home study course for parents wish-| 








ing to help their children with the State ~ 

Examination.—Write E.M.I. Institute, Dept. } LITERARY 

SP.51, London, W.4 (Associated with “FOR YEAKS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE 
H.M.V.) ro J us ’ 


| but I've been putting it off.’" No time? For 
INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, ! things you really want to do you can always 
S.W.1, Term commences 10th October.) make time. The LSJ for 35 years under the 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish Lan-} patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
guage, literature and culture, Library of! ang editors, has helped thousands to success, 
about 10,000 volumes, Courses in the! by personal tuition by correspondence. It 
Spanish Universities —For full details apply; may help you. It costs nothing to enquire. 
to the Secretary, Sloane 8381. | Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in| London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others;| Square, London, W.C.1. MUS. 4574, There 
6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at| are LSJ students all over the world. 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge.) AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). | Specialists in MS, preparation for press, 
KING GEORGE VI TRAINING SCHEME, | professional finish, Bookwork, novels, etc., 
The National Association of Mixed Clubs and| punched and bound, Best white bond sup- 
Girls’ Clubs is once more accepting appli-| plied, 2s. per 1,000 words, Victor Steeple, 
cations for their long-term training course.| Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent 

Devised for voluntary and part-time leaders,| ¢ICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
rural and urban, work for the Certificate) qytors. No sales—no fees, Students’ work 
includes supervised practical training and &| appears in all markets, Prospectus tree from 
correspondence course for theoretical study.|Dept, B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 





—For further particulars and application) writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
form apply The Education and Training} street London, W.1. 
Officer, 30 Devonshire Street, London. |; rERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000: 6d. carbon 





W.1 | Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings, 
NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD. A’ 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


trial of boys’ voices will be held at New WRITE FOR PROFIT. S , 
1 . 9 ace y . Send for interesting 
College, Oxford, on Wednesday, 7th Decem- ican tncklan, ‘Fla Bias tastitese (Deo 





ber, 1955. Candidates should be between 3). Palace Gate 

their eighth and their eléventh birthdays. 85G), Palace sate, Lanson, WS. 
Vacancies exist for both boarders and day-| YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
boys. Free tuition at New College School.| ‘Know-How.’ Send for Free R.3 “Know- 
Much reduced boarding fees, Assistance} How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales 


given in selected cases towards later educa-| No Fees tuition, B.A. School of Successful 
tion. Application for particulars and entry, Writing Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street, London, 
forms should be made as soon as possible,| W-1. 

and not later than Saturday, 26th November, | £6-£12 INTERESTING POST available. — 
the Headmaster, New College School,| Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
Oxford | Duke St., W.1. MAY 6626. 


to 








Catalogue 670* 


BOOKS ON THE © &!! 
COMMONWEA | 


excluding the United k 
History, Politics, Economics, Natu 
*Gratis on applicati 
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| ALUMINIUM LADDER Super 
direct from factory, save rt fs, 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca. Mon, 
DORSET HONEY—packed in 1 
jars, sent by passenger train, Carriage pai 

Ib, 178. 6 Ib. 23s. 6d. Wessex @ 
Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. ™ 
| EXTRA LARGE PRUNES, 
Growers themselves to oe ns 
grown flavour. Delicious and tender Ate 
tive convenient 1 Ib, packets, Pog 
3 for 10s., 12 for 39s.—SHILLING gg 
CO., LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, §, 
ENVELOPES (Dickinson), 6 x 34, white 
1,000.—L. Warsen, 7 Newton Ave,, Nig 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Notgy, 
their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask T. 
Cloths and Napery, Luncheon Sets, Afy 
noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed 
Linen and Terry Towels, Dress Linens, 
beautiful colours to cheose from, [ustry 
Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Ling 
Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, (po, atri 
Northern Ireland 
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ACCOMMODATION 


CULTURED WIDOW, 
room and breakfast, professional or bysing 
gentieman, 50 or onwards. No colour 

exchanged if desired. Gloucega 
Stn. five minutes away.— Write Box 174 
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HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, ¥ 


Cliff, Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 220 yards sea frog 
Gardens, Putting Green, Garages, Suyp 
lative food, 7 gens. Summer, 74-9 gns, 


CORNWALL : Georgian mansion in UNspoik 
country of greatest beauty, abounding @ 
antiquities, offers modern comfort, spaciog 
ness, mild climate, peace and quiet for gy 
or work. Abundance of good food, Redugj 
autumn terms Send for Brochure § 
PENQUITE HOUSE HOTEL, Golam, 


Par, Tel.: Fowey 124 

FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittlewort 
Ideal West Sussex walking country. Brew 
fast in bed. May to October, 6-7 gns. Veg 
tarians welcome, Tel. Fittheworth 61 
GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Privy 
Hotel, A.A. & R.A.C. approved, Smal 
quiet, comfortable. Tel, 61817 


HORSHAM, Convalesce and recuperate @ 
Honeywood House, Rowhook, Horshaa) 
Sussex, (Phone Oakwood Hill 389). Nursig 
attention, Beautiful country residence, & 
cellent cuisine 

LYNDHURST, 
HILL HOTEL 


NEW FOREST, PAR 
never closes its doors, ix 
from Oct. Ist Autumn and Winter re 
dents begin to arrive. It's a cosy halting spa 
with log fires, central heating, country a, 
country pursuits and couilmry fare. Will yo 
join us? Ashley Courtenay recommended 
SWITZERLAND.—Spend your WINTER 
SPORTS in a delightful 18th century Chait 


recently enlarged & renovated with eveq 
comfort, run by a young couple. Gow 
cuisine, low terms. Ski ficids, ice tink @ 
doorstep, ski lifts, ski schools, Brochurt 

C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bo 


Accueil, Chateau-d'Oex. 

THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the yearé 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight, Ths 
beautiful country house, famed for its goo 
food and courteous service is the ideal plac 
for those who have to take a late holiday 
Fully licensed A.A. & R.A.C. appointed.- 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotd 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312 

WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, near Stor 


rington, 11 miles from sea; buses pass. Ces 
tral heating all rooms. Several ground-floo 
bedrooms Billiards table. Special term 


winter residents, Unlicensed, West Chilting 
ton 2257 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


I singularly moved 

To love the lovely that are not beloved 

Of all the most love Winter 
Coventry Patmore 


Beaumont and Fietchet 





seasons, 





Let the world slide 








These quotations and scores of others givitg 
the remarkably low price of WINTER 
SPORTS h avs, For example, 3rd ad 
travel with nd cl. couchettes at oni 
19/-d. extra 
Ischgl, Austria, 15 days, £25.14.6d 
Zermatt, Switzerland, £29.19.0d 
in the WINTER PROGRAMME of The 
Wayfarers Travel Agency Ltd., 20 Russel 
Square, W.C.1, LANGHAM 8222 


xy THe SPECTATOR L1D., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., Londos, 
1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Ratt 
inadian Magaz‘ne Post), 1d.—Friday, September 16, 1955 








